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The Little Room 


And Other Stories, 


<n wn, 
Madelene Yale Wynne. 


Cover design, frontispiece and decorations 
by the author. | 
16 mo, Linen, Gilt Top, $1.25. 

“The Little Room’’ isreprinted from Har 
per’s Magazine for August, 1895, the other 
stories are new. All have been character. 
ized by Miss Mary E. Wilkins as “richly 
and weirdly inventive,’?’ but with ‘‘nc 
foundation in fact or fable.’ No mor 
original book of ‘‘ghostly folk-lore’’ tales 
has appeared in this century. 

“<The Little Room and Other Stories’ 
is a dainty volume of singularly origina’ 
and interesting tales, skilfully narrated 
and not to be characterized in a word; 1 
piece of work full of freshness and talent.” 
—Hamilton W. Mabie. 

‘‘A very fresh and subtle fancy; she has 
caught the new air that is blowing on us 
from the next century. ... It awakens 
imagination and gives it a direction.’’— 


SPRING 
PUBLICATIONS. 


A MOUNTAIN WOMAN. By Exi4a W. 
PEATTIE. With cover design by Mr. 
Bruce Rogers. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, 
$1.25. | 
The author of ‘‘A Mountain Woman” 

is an editorial writer on the Omaha 

World-Herald, and is widely known in 

the Middle West as a writer of a num- 

ber of tales of » Western life that are 
characterized by much _ finish and 
charm. 


THE LAMP OF GOLD. By FLORENCE 
L. Snow, president of the Kansas 
Academy of Language and Literature. 
Printed at the DeVinne Press, on 
I‘rench hand-made paper. With: title- 
page and cover designs by Mr. Ed- 
mund H. Garrett. 16mo, cloth, gilt 
top, $1.25. 


PURCELL ODE AND OTHER POET'S. 
By RosBertT BripGkEs. 16mo, cloth, 
gilt top, $1.50 net. | 
Two hundred copies printed on Van 

Gelder hand-made paper for sale in 

America. 

ECCE PUELLA. By WILLIAM SHARP. 


Octavo, cloth $1.25. 
‘*To the woman of thirty.”’ 


THE WERE-WOLF. By 
HOUSMAN. 


CLEMENCE 
With title-page, cover de- 
sign and illustrations by Laurence 

Housman. Square 16mo, $1.25. 

Miss Housman has caught the spirit 
of mystery which broods in the long 
winter night over the Scandinavian 
snows. Mr. Housman’sclever designs 
show the same grasp of Scandinavian 
feeling. 


THE WOOD OF THE BRAMBLES. 
By FRANK MATHEW. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 
This new Irish novel is a story of the 

uprising in 1798, a most tragic period of 

Irish history, with all its exciting inci- 


dents of rapine and outrage and deeds 


of daring and self-sacrifice depicted in 

lurid colors. 

THE BATTLE OF DORKING. ‘The 
German Conquest of England. Wkem- 
iniscences of a volunteer, describing 
the arrival of the German Armada, 
the destruction of the British fleet, 
the decisive battle of Dorking, the 
capture of London, the downfall of 
the British Empire. Octavo, paper. 


MESSRS. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN 
AND COMPANY ANNOUNCE 
THE FOLLOWING 
NEW BOOKS: 


wv 
Tom Grogan. 


By F. Hopkinson Situ, author of ‘‘A 
Gentleman Vagabond,’’ Colonel Carter 
of Cartersville,’’ ete. Beautifully 
printed, and bound in a strikingly art- 
istic style. Illustrated with nineteen 
designs by C. 8S. REINHART. Crown 
Svo, $1.50. 

This is the strongest and most striking story 
Mr. Smith has yet written. The heroine, ‘Tom 
Grogan,” is a superb and original character; the 
incidents-are dramatic, and illustrate some burn- 


ing questions of the day; and the style and humor 
lend peculiar charm to a remarkable story. 


The Expansion of Religion. 


Six Lectures delivered before the Lowell 
Institute by EK. WrncHESTER DONALD, 
D. D., Rector of Trinity Church, 
Boston. 12mo., gilt top, $1.50. 


In this interesting book Dr. Donald aims to 
show that religion is not to be confounded with 
ecclesiasticism, and is a permanent force in hu- 
man affairs, and he traces its connection to-day 
with industrialism, socialism, education, organ- 
my Chistianity, and the enlargement of human 

e. 


History of Prussia under Fred- 
eric the Great 1756-1757. 


By HERBERT TUTTLE, late Professor in 
Cornell University. With a Portrait 
and a Biographical Sketch by Profes- 
sor Herbert B. Adams. Crown 8vo., 
vilt top, $1.50. | 

_ This book contains a thoroughly studied and 

admirably written account of the early part of 

the great Seven Years’ War, untangling its di- 

plomacy, describing its battles, and forming a 

valuable addition to the three volumes previously 

written by Professor Tuttle on the History of 

Prussia. 


Spring Notes from Tennessee.. 


By BRADFORD TORREY, 
lorida Sketch-Book,’’ ‘‘Birds in the 
Bush,’’ ‘‘A Rambler's Lease,’’ ‘‘The 
Koot-path Way.’’ 16mo., $1.25. 

A delightful group of papers, several never be- 
fore printed, containing observations of birds and 


scenery in Tennessee, some of them on famous 
battlefields —Chickamauga, Lookout Mountain, 


etc. 
Pirate Gold. 


A Novel. By F. J. Stimson (‘‘J. S. of 
Dale’’). 16mo., $1.25. 

_A story of Boston in the middle of this century. 
It is not an historical novel, but reproduces with 
great fidelity and charm the social atmosphere 
of the place and time. The season will bring few 
brighter or more readable novels. 


Four-Handed Folk. 


author of ‘tA 


25 cents. 
Trade supplied by the Western Neves’ Co. 
and Branches. | 


Julian Hawthorne. 
‘‘Mrs. Madelene Yale Wynne believes in 
thwarting human curiosity. She is pro- 
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By OLIVE THORNE MILLER, author of 
‘“‘Bira-Ways,’’ ‘‘In Nesting-Time,”’ 
‘‘Little Brothers of the Air,’’ ‘A Bird- - 
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vokingly silent to the very end, merely 
mentioning then that it was all a secret. 
and that everyone may solve the mystery 
according to his ability in following a 
eclew. The other stories combine the real- 
istic with the supernatural in a vivid. 
imaginative way that is quite attractive, 
despite the slender proportions of each 
tale. For that very reason, they may be 
said to have that artistic merit of convey- 
ing much with little effort which often 
crowns the briefest sketches as the best.’’ 
— Boston Herald. 

“This book is finely gotten up, as is also 
Mrs. Yale’s, and they are a credit to the 
young Chicago firm of Way & Williams, 
who aim to make their place by work 
choice in itself andin its dress.’’—Editorial 
in Springfield Republican. | 

To every NEW subscriber who remits $2.25 in 
advance we will send THE NEW UNITY for one 


year, and a copy of THE LITTLE ROOM 
und OTHER STORIES (with poster), postage 


"WAY & WILLIAMS, 
The Monadnock, Chicago. 


For sale by booksellers generally, or will 
be sent postpaid, on receipt of the price, by 


- the publishers. | 


WAY & WILLIAMS. 


Publishers, Chicago. 


Rehoes from Central Music Hall. 


Gems of Thought from 
The Recent Sermons of the late 


Professor David Swing. 


A TREASURE FOR THE DEVOUT, 
A BOOK FOR THOUGHTFUL MINDS, 


FOR LIBERAL THINKERS, STUDENTS, 
AND THE MINISTRY. 


Compiled by THOMAS W. HANDFORD. 
Bound-in English Silk, Gilt Top, $1.00. 


Sent postpaid on recetpt of price by 


THE NEW UNITY, 


‘THE MONADNOCK, CHICAGO. 


Loverin the West. Illustrated. 16mo.., 

$1.25. 

A very attractive book describing observations 
of various pets,—the kinkajou, “living balls.’’ 
the lemur, marmoset, chimpanzee, ocelot, and 
several kinds of monkeys. 


Froebel’s Occupations. 


Vol. Il. of **The Republic of Childhood.’’ 
By KaTE DoueLAs WIa@GIn and Nora 
ARCHIBALD SMITH. 16mo., $1.00. 
‘*Froebel’s Gifts” has been received with great 

favor as of special value to both kindergartners 


and mothers. This volume continues the admir- 
able scheme begun in that. 


Tom Brown’s School Days. 


By Tuomas HuGuHEs. From new plates, 


large type. 12mo., $1.00. 

A very desirable edition of one of the most in- 
teresting, most popular, and most wholesome 
English books ever written. 


Clarence. 


A Novel. By Bret Harte. Riverside 
Paper Series. 16mo., 50 cents. 
Many writers have tried their hand at the 
American Civil War. Mr. Bret Harte alone has 


given us aromance worthy of that stupendous 
struggle.’’—Black and White, London. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent Postpaid by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., - Boston 
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Sie unite in a larger fellowship 
and co-operation, such exist- 
ing societies and liberal elements 
as are in sympathy with the 
movement toward undogmatic 
religion; to foster and encourage 
the organization of non-sectarian 
churches and kindred societies 
lo ~ on the basis of absolute mental 

tr ax liberty; to secure a closer and 

more helpful association of all 
these in the thought and work of the world under the great 
law and life of love; to develop the church of humanity, 
democratic in organization, progressive in spirit, aiming at 
the development of pure and high character, hospitable to all 
forms of thought, cherishing the spiritual traditions and ex- 
periences of the past, but keeping itself open to all new light 
and the higher developments of the future.—From Articles of 
Incorporation of the American Congress of Liberal ‘Religious Societies. 


Editorial. 


The plague of gold strikes far and near, 
And deep and strong it enters: 


el 


This purple chimar which we wear, 
Makes madder than the centaur’s. 
Our thoughts grow blank, our words grow strange; 
We cheer the pale vold-diggers— 
Each soul ts worth so much on’ Change 
And marked, like sheep, with figures. 
Be pitiful, O God! 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning. . 
——— | 
An exchange carries a pretty bit of spring poetry 
which contains the couplet: 
“Life will soon be one delight, 
I have seen the bluebird’s wing?” 
That depends. Suppose it is seen on a lady’s hat? 
What does it prophesy?—Dreary* nature, drearier 
human nature. 


Baan Meee 

The Free Church Record for April is full of ag- 
eressive self-consciousness which proves life, but not 
the highest life. There seems to be considerable 
anxiety and uncertainty concerning the question as to 
“who started the first free church.” We are more in- 
terested in the easier question as to who started the 
last free church and who is going to start the next 
free church. Let us look forward, brethren. 


The fourth of May next will be the centennial anni- 
versary of the birth of Horace Mann, the prophet of 
public education and more than any other man the 
father of our common school system. New York City, 
the whole state of Iowa, and we hope the city of Chi- 
cago, and why not the whole United States, will take 
official recognition of the day in the public schools. 
Mr. Mann’s name and memory are doubly dear to the 
readers of The New Unity. We would be glad to 
make our issue of May seventh as much as possible a 
Horace Mann memorial, If those who are blessed by 


ee 


ee ee ee 


the personal ministrations of this great man, students 
of Antioch and others, will send us brief reminiscences, 
tributes, incidents, ete., we will be glad to print them. 
Make them brief so there will be room for many. All 


such matter should be in hand if possible no later than 
May first. 


Bg NB i . 

A private correspondent writes: “While in Wash- 
ington we went to the new National Library building, 
What a wonderful structure it is! How beautiful the 
marbles that are used in its construction! How im- 
posing it is in its magnitude, how fine in its propor- 
tions! Washington is a fine city-and we wonder that 
we do not visit it oftener.” We are glad to print this 
word of appreciation in the line of recent editorial com- 
ment upon this building. . It is good to encourage a 
patriotism based upon an appreciation of the best 
things in our country. 

mately 

The catalogue of the Meadville Theological School 
for the current vear has just reached us. It shows a 
faculty of five resident professors, seven non-resident 
lecturers, two instructors and a librarian; a senior class 
of nine and a total attendance of thirty-three, two of 
whom are women. The courses of study show marked 
adaptation to the requirements of the new day and an 
adjustment to the new problems. But even yet they 
leave a sense of remoteness upon the mind. There is 
asad deficiency in what might be called technical helps 
or professional suggestions that will fit a young man 
to the business of the ministry, the business of helping 
souls, saving lives, quickening communities, in short, 
running a seven-day church for the help of man. We 
commend to the board of instruction and the trustees 
of this, and more other theological schools, a care- 
ful perusal of Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’ “A Singular 


Lie,” 


pment 

The program of the Western Unitarian Anniver- 
saries, published last week, and obtainable on applica- 
tion tc the secretary in circular form, is its own com- 
mendation. The opening sermon by Mr. Simmons is 
an attraction in itself that will create a desire in many 
to leave their homes and come. The practical papers 
which will discuss the missionary relations of the 
Western Conference to the local conferences, the 
American Unitarian Association and the Liberal Con- 
egress, will introduce in a vital way the business prob- 
lems before the conference. The problem of religious 
organization among the young is a great one if it could 
only be discussed by the representatives of the young 
themselves, but if it is a discussion by preachers of 
young people, the discussion may be interesting, but 
the result may not be so vital. Mr. Lord’s study of 
the relation of the church to the progressive woman and 
large place made for what might be called religious 
pedagogy, make the program altogether attractive. 
Arrangements will be made for as cheap accommoda- 
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tion as possible of delegates in neighboring hotels and 
boarding houses, and All Souls Church itself will offer 
as much hospitality as lies within its power. The noon- 
day lunches will keep the delegates together, and the 
closing social occasion on Thursday evening will fur- 
ther advance acquaintance. This meeting deserves a 
full attendance and we hope it will receive its deserts. 


= oe? —#. 


No one can doubt that the bicycle has come to 
stay. The nice discovery that the human form can 
balance itself so dexterously upon so narrow a base 
has added immensely to the resources of human life. 
The wheel is becoming everybody’s wagon, but it has 
its temptations and its dangers. The coming of the 
pleasant days brings it again into important direct com- 
petition with the pulpit. It invites not only Sunday 
recreation but Sunday dissipation. Thousands will fly 
as with wings, out of the city into the country, but, alas! 
not to find country solitude, but to find city hilarity 
and city dissipations in possession of forest and field. 
If the question is forced between wheel or church, it 
is not difficult to see how thousands of well-meaning 
young men and women will décide. If it can be brought 
to the church and the wheel, then there may be more 
chance for good sense and temperance to prevail. lo 


-do this church officials should take the initiative and 


do all they can to make it possible for the bicycle rider 
to attend church. This they can do by providing for 
the care of his wheel, as now all properly equipped 
country churches provide for the: protection of the 
horses. Let the churches take steps to equip them- 
selves with bicycle stables with attendants, who will 
check the prized property, thus securing its. safety. 


In turn the bicyclers should on Sunday morning so 


modify costume, spirit, ambition and gymnastic zeal 
that they-may with decency and comfort find them- 
selves among worshipers and reverent listeners. Let 
the legitimate recreation that may come before or after 
be thus chastened, elevated by an infusion of mind and 
an appreciative awakening to the sanctities of beauty 
and the inspirations of duty. 


-_-2e oe ss 


Zerah Masters.—This is a name that has dropped out 
of notice in current Unity news, but a name that 
calls forth vivid recollections to those who were at the 
Meadville Theological School in 1867-9. Mr. Masters 
left the wheelwright’s bench in Michigan in obedience 
to the high summons of the spirit uttered by Emerson 
and his associates. Already he had passed the conven- 
tional school period. He was a man with a man’s 
maturity of judgment among us boys. It was upon his 
shelves that the present writer first encountered the 
writings of Robert Browning, some of which are now 
among the treasures of his library. After his gradua- 
tion in 1869, Mr. Masters took up the work at Kenosha, 


Wis. After that there was some good work done by. 


him at Berlin, Waupaca, New London and other 
lumbering points on the Fox in Wisconsin. But the 
frail body could not stand the tension of continuous 
study. The sword continually fretted the scabbard and 
he had to return to his bench. He used to say that his 
mind worked best when he had his hands on the jack 
plane. From Wisconsin he drifted westward to Ne- 
braska and became a hard-working farmer, but al- 
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ways the fire burned bright on the inner altar. There 
he became an oracle of helpfulness to his neighbor, a 
John the Baptist voice in that pioneer country. Dur- 
ing the World’s Fair he came to Chicago and the edi- 
tor of [HE New UNity renewed acquaintance with him 
and found the same old devotion to the interests of hu- 
inanity and the love of high ideals. A few weeks ago 
word came that he was nearing the shore, a paralytic 
stroke had sounded the warning. He was willing to 
vo “but,” the letter said, “he would go a little more 
contentedly if his old friend,” the present writer,’“could 
give him the assurance that he would stand beside the 
silent coffin and voice to his old neighbors and farm as- 
sociates the open gospel of love to man and trust in 
God.” ‘The assurance hastened back but three hours 
before the letter reached him, on the 11th inst., the sil- 
ver cord was loosed, and Prof. Hunt, formerly of the 
University of Nebraska, read passages which Mr. Mas- 
ters had selected for the purpose and added fitting 
words of his own. He was buried near his home in 
Syracuse, Neb. “When his eyes were already dim,” the 
letter says, “when the mail came he said ‘Let me take 
New Unity into my hand and see if I can feel any- 
thing of the dear old comradeship.’ ” 

tender companion! I[*arewell and Hail! 


_— e222 — Tt 


Brave, loval, 


We are glad that our readers will be greeted in this 


number by the genial face of Prince Wolkonsky, with 


whose fame the readers of THE New Unity are already 
familiar, and many of them are familiar with his face. In 
our pulpit department we invite him to preach this 
week, giving the better part of the address which he 
gave at the recent Convocation of the University of 
Chicago to an immense and delighted audience in the 
Auditorium. We have taken pains to ascertain some 
of the leading facts in the life of this young apostle of 
culture and liberality and give below perhaps the most 
authoritative if not the fullest sketch offered American 
readers.. Serge Wolkonsky is still a young man, hav- 
ing been born in a country place near Reval on the 
Baltic Sea, in 1860. He was educated first at home 
under the direction of his father and mother, then in 
one of the gymnasiums (High School of Petersburg) 
and graduated at St. Petersburg University in the de- 
partment of history and philology in 1884. For several 
vears he served in the elective service of the “Provincial 
self Government” in connection with educational and 
judicial interests. He had much to do with the affairs 
of rural schools for peasantry. His taste for travel and 
literary study carried him from these local interests and 
immersed him more and more into literary and artistic 
studies. In 1892 he was selected by the minister of 
public education to represent his department at the 
World’s Fair. He came here without any dream of 
participating in any of the Congresses or other public 
activities, but the spirit of Chicago was contagious and 
fortunately he yielded to the inspiration and was heard 
in several of the Congresses, particularly at the Par- 
liament of Religions. This brought him invitations to 
lecture at Harvard, Cornell, Washington University, 
St. Louis, California University and the Leland Stan- 
ford. _He returned home by the way of India and 
found on his desk an invitation to give a course of 
lectures before the Lowell Institute in Boston on the 
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history and literature of his country. It was to deliver 
this course that he returned this season. He has al- 
ready been heard in Boston, at Cambridge, before the 
Columbia University at New York, and at Washing- 
ton, D. C., and he is to deliver the lectures at St. Louts 
and at Cornell. The course presents a picture of Rus- 
sia’s history and intellectual development from its ori- 
gin up to date. The Prince is a champion of the idea 
often expressed by Goethe, viz., that “literature must 
become the strongest agent in bringing together the 
different nations.” The unifying potency of literature 
is well set forth in his convocation address. His lec- 
tures in this country are opportune. It is the first time 
that the Russian people have been shown graphically in 
America on their educating and uplifting side. The 
dark side of Russia as revealed in Siberian prisons and 
Jewish persecutions are ever in our mind. We remem- 
ber the touching pathos of his last words at the clos- 
ing session of the Parliament of Religions, “I wish the 
sympathy you have shown to me personally might be 
extended over my people whom you know so little and 
whom I love so much.” The tendency of his present 
work is to extend this deeper acquaintance and to in- 
crease the sympathy with the people who have given 
us Tolstoi, Tourgeneff, Pushkin, Verestchagen and 
others. Surely the Russia that freed its serfs in such 
splendid fashion, that stood by the United States in the 
hour of its darkness because it was struggling for free- 
dom, that inspired these writers and has made the mat- 
ter and the method of Prince Wolkonsky, is a Russia we 
need to know more of. 


=<- @<- —<4 


Boodlers and **Boodlees.”’ 


Last week we spoke of the disgraces of municipal 
nolitics, not only in Chicago, but in most of our Amerti- 
can cities, and of some cheerful indications of a rising 
spirit of reform. But it is useless to hope that this hu- 
miliation can be removed until we go deeper than we 
ever have yet in our search for municipal iniquity. We 
have dwelt upon the power of the saloon, the tyranny 


of the “boss” and the delusion of the party man, all of 


which is well, but we have not sufficiently realized that 
perhaps the deepest root of all this corruption is to be 
found in the growing greed and increasing tyranny of 
wealth. 

The passion for money among the poor is obvious. 
It is to a certain extent measurable. We can watch it 
and oftentimes discover the wrong methods and fell 
results. But not so with the machinations of bound- 
less capital. They who, having reached the million, 


use that million to gain the second million, and the — 


two million to gain the four million, and so on in 
geometrical ratio, the passion for which greatly out- 
reaches the passion for the first million. There has 
been something hollow in the sentences of even the 
most stalwart, sincere and radical of our sentences in 
this campaign. The word “boodle”’ has been often 
upon our lips and with effect. Some twenty-six of 
those who in the city council of Chicago last year dared 
stoop to sell their votes for personal gain, have been 
remanded to private life, and the four such that won 
their way back did it only at a great increase of money 
and other investments and the most obvious shrinkage 
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in their majorities. This is well. But we have not 
sufficiently realized that for every vote sold there was a 
vote bought, that every boodler in the city of Chicago 
is matched not by one, but by many “boodlees,” if we 
may coin a barbarous word, and upon their heads has 
not yet fallen the thunderbolts of public indignation, 
they have. not received the blighting scorn of public 
sentiment, while before God and the ultimate bar of 
human judgment they are the more culpable, for the 
crime of many of these boodlers rests at least in the 
ameliorating conditions of previous poverty, of small 
powers and not much moral or religious pretensions. 
They sinned out of their weakness, their poverty and 
oftentimes out of their ignorance, while these se- 
ducers of publie servants, these traducers of public 
trusts sinned out of the might of their millions. They 
sinned behind the damning cloak of respectability, pub- 
lic respect and pious pretension. These poor victims 
of public contempts, the men pronounced by the Voters’ 
League as unworthy of public vote, fought hard for 
their re-election, they paid heavy. One candidate is 
reported as throwing handfuls of greenbacks into the 
crowd with the genial suggestion that “they might go 
and beer up.” It is suggested that another staked half 
his property on his re-election; and the righteous sneer 
at all this, and say: “Well they might, they were but 
investing their ill-gotten gains, they were paying back 
to the public a part of their unholy profits.” But where 
are those who bought there poor victims with their 
vellow gold? The reform campaign cost perhaps 
about six thousand dollars. It was money legitimately 
invested. It was an educational fund used to enlighten 
the voters of Chicago. This money, we are told, came 
‘asy. There is a comfortable sum left in the bank to 
begin another campaign with. It also came largely 
from wealthy men, as it should, but what if some of 
this is conscience money or still worse, varnish money, 
coming out of the banks and the bankers, the capital- 
ists and the speculators that have fattened on the illicit 
franchises of the city of Chicago? Wealth made by the 
unholy dealings with boodling aldermen, not this last 
year alone, but for the last thirty years. The political 
corruptions that are cradled in saloons are not so for- 
midable, they are more easily exposed and it is easier 
to break them up than those other corruptions about 
which bank directors must know something. It is fair 
to presume that the bulk of the money that brought dis- 
erace upon the aldermen last year was Chicago money. 
It is owned by Chicago men to-day, most of them live 
in the Lake Front belt, and many of them presumably 
contributed to the Voters’ League Fund. They are the 
silk stocking men, the kid gloved worshipers in tall 
steeple churches. The saloon is the gilded palace, and 
many are the crimes against the state projected 
and perpetrated behind this gold film. But still worse 
crimes, more obstinate dangers lurk to-day behind the 
solid gold, not gilding but gold, all the way 
through. Perhaps the strongest political ma- 
chines, the heaviest patronage, the worst com- 
bines broken up at the last election in Chicago 
were those whose head and center were found east of 
State street, where the marble fronts are, and where the 
carriages are owned. In the pathetic struggle of the 
nineteenth ward to frée itself from its disgrace and its 
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humiliation, we find the Italians, the ridiculed “Dagos” 


in the so-called: werst districts, voting right, standing 


for reform. The defeat of reform came from the more 
favored end of the ward to the westward, where citizens 
own their own homes and are pushing up into “Society.” 
This is dealing in no sensation. The mathematics of 
the situation are unquestionable. If aldermen have 
sold out, somebody has bought themin. The aldermen 
have been brought to book. Their buyers still lurk in 


secrecy and in security, such secrecy and security as 1s 


possible only to the subtle cunning that hides behind 


the blinding screens of extravagant, oftentimes gener- 


ous wealth. There is more hope for reforming or de- 
feating, as the case may be, the sixty-eight aldermen of 
Chicago, even of the last year type, than there is of the 
sixty-eight wealthiest men in Chicago, whose wealth is 
deeply immeshed in the municipal sins of Chicago. Not 
simply sins of the aldermanic type, but such sins as 
county boards, assessors, collectors and the poor vic- 
tim of misplaced franchises know too well. Even some 
of the reformers halted on their way to reform when it 
came to telling the truth about bank directors and their 
relation to gambling houses and whiskey money. The 
noblest proof of the true metal of the committee is that 
they did not flinch but persisted on their way. Oh, the 
oreed of money, sad among the poor, but damnable 
among those who have more than they can possibly 
use to their own enhancement and more than they 
have conscience and intelligence enough to use for the 
public weal. Of all aristocracies the worst aristocracy 
is the yellow and unscrupulous aristocracy of gold. 
With this our American ‘'emocracy is threatened. With 
its tyranny are our municipalities bound, and with its 
iniquities even Our reformers have scarcely yet begun 


to deala 


- -e1- — 


A Blessed Ministry. 


There are indications of a new ministry as well as a 
new Jesus. The progress is slow, but the steps are 
sure. Harriet Martineau, in 1836, after a thorough 
study of Americans, wrote: ‘The American clergy are 
the most backward and timid class in society in which 
they live; self-exiled from the great moral questions of 
the time; the least informed with true knowledge; the 
least efficient in virtuous action; the least conscious of 
that Christian and republican freedom which, as the na- 
tive atmosphere of piety and holiness, it is their prime 
duty to cherish and diffuse.” 
raignment; but there was too much truth in it. The 
American clergy, up to the close of the last century, had 
controlled affairs and politics. The Revolution de- 
throned them as well as the English king. ‘They were 
Federals; but when Jefferson overthrew the Federal 
party their power farther waned. In 1803 they were 
fully conjoined with the leading politicians to break off 
New England from the Union, and create a Northern 
Confederacy, in which only “The Best” should rule. 

sut that failed, and for a long time the clergy of this 
country occupied a position of less independence of 
thought, and greater timidity of action than any other 
class in the world. A few great men broke free like 
Lyman Beecher, who first in 1817 to 1830 accom- 
plished the miracle of a total abstinence revolution; 
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This was a terrible ar- 


April 23, 1896 


Asa Mehan, who established co-education at Oberlin; 
May and Channing, who dared everything and 
preached abolition; Theodore Parker, who foresaw and 
announced the Religion of Humanity. | 


The first influence in America to bring about a break 
with bigotry was negro slavery We owea great many 
good things to slavery; and not the least that it roused 
a class of American preachers to a higher aim and a 
larger conception of religion. ‘They stopped trying to 
pare down souls to fit them into Calvinistic mansions 


in heaven, and began to break the bonds of this earth. 
The tendency was partly humanitarian. Breaking with 


ministerial custom, and daring the wrath of Assemblies 
and Consociations, they became freer in other direc- 
Channing and May led the way; and Henry 
Ward Beecher broke down every barrier. At last a 
minister could walk and dress and talk like other peo- 
ple; could discuss the great questions of the day; and 
once more undertake to lead the people in the ways of 
earthly righteousness. 

No class of men ought to advance, progress, innovate 
faster than ministers. Every generation should be pro- 
viding for a better class of leaders and teachers. The 
problem just now is, are our theological seminaries 
what the age needs? It is true that in theology they 
have of late got in advance of the great assemblies that 
yearly bring out of their ark the old Westminster cate- 
chism and worship it. But are the seminaries the best 
things? What are they teaching? Rev. C. F. Dole 
declares in Zhe Harvard Graduate of March, that divin- 
itv schools are behind the age. That, in fact, what a 
minister needs is not a special training in theology, but 
the broadest university training. He must learn to 
know God in nature, in art, in humanity, and not merely 
as an unseen, unfelt eternal. It 1s God in man he has 
to deal with. He would therefore send men on from 
college work to university work; not off to a side school 
in culture, largely medieval. The Christian Register 
thinks that at least the minister must be kept as far as 
possible from cloisters and the Fathers. He must 
know man, and society and nature, and be able to han- 


dle sociological, psychological and naturalistic ques-_ 


tions. 

Religious teaching, like religious creeds, must come 
to have a basis in science. Thanks:to the progress in 
child study, parents no longer consider it enough that 
children go to school and church. ‘They look farther to 
see what is being done with them while there. That 
education can subvert-intellectual ability 1s now con- 
ceded; and it is equally conceded that religious teach- 
ing may subvert moral character. Miss Martineau was 
far ahead of her age when she said: “It is a question 
whether even gross licentiousness is not at least equally 
encouraged by the excitement of passionate religious 
emotions—and it is certain that rank spiritual vices, 
pride, selfishness, tyranny and superstition spring up 
luxuriantly in the hotbeds of religious meetings.” I] 
have seen children forced to attend “religious meet- 
ings,” conducted in brute force manner, with brute 
force logic. The appeals and arguments were intended 
to excite the mind, not to instruct or guide it. Noth- 
ing can be more dangerous; and generally it is fatal 
to purity and honor. The wretched victim who does 
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the preaching is himself the most to be pitied. There 
is at last nothing left to him but a bundle of conceits, 
prejudices, hates and probably vulgar passions. 

The coming minister will preach less, live more. He 
will be more of a pastor or shepherd. The office will 
pass very largely over to women; for they more easily 
adjust themselves to the work that the church must do. 
Le will be not less of a scholar, but far more. He may, 
and probably will, know less of Hebrew, but he will 
know more of men. He will be taught to see with, to 
know with, to feel with the common people, all of 
whom will be educated people. He will study theol- 
Ggy less, but religion more. He will not be so well in- 
formed as to what Ambrose or Athanasius thought 
about Jesus, but he will know Jesus more intimately by 
independent study. Above all, the coming minister 
will not be a miserable agnostic, as often happens by 
reaction from present training. Mr. Dole says: “It may 
be asked whether there ought not to be special train- 
ing for the To this question I am inclined to 
answer a qualified no. The differs 
from other professions in that it is not special. It deals 
I go farther, and believe that the 


ministry. 
minister’s work 


with human life.” 
one thing above all others that the minister needs is 
plasticity and adaptability. He must not be turned out 
ofa special mold. He must be able to take men largely 
as they are, wherever he finds them; and this is emi- 
nently true, that he will not find men everywhere the 
same. Even the farmer learns he must plant and reap 
in a different way in Kansas from what he was accus- 
tomed in New York to do. 

But by all odds, the best point made by Mr. Dole 
is not that ministers should have a broad university 
and not a narrow divinity school training; but that our 
universities ought to be in the broadest sense divinity 
Our higher education is not what it should 
be and will be. It is not charged with love for right as 
well as love for light. Knowledge has the precedence 
of goodness. Every graduate of a university should in 
the largest sense be a citizen of the state universal, a 
member of the church universal, a brother of humanity, 


a child of God. KF 


schools. 


p> <- o<- —< - 


Three little maidens were discoursing about the baby 
brothers who had taken up their residence in the three 
families during the past year: ‘‘My little brother Ned’s 
cot a lovely silver mug that Grandma sent him,” said 
the first little girl; “it’s just a beauty; and he had a 
silver knife and fork from Grandpa, too.” “Mv little 
brother Walter’s got a bee-yutiful carved rattle that 
Uncle Henry sent him from China,” said the second 
little girl; “Mother’s put it away in a drawer to keep 
till he’s grown up.” “My little brother Freddy’s not 
half so big as your brothers,’ said the third child, with 
an air of one endeavoring to conceal a feeling of tri- 
umph; ‘“‘but the doctor says he’s had more spasms than 
any other baby in this whole neighborhood, so there!” 
— Youth’s Companion. 


Little Mary was saying her prayers to her auntie 
the other night. She came to a full stop in the middle 
of them. ‘Go on, dear,” said auntie, kindly, “Let me 
vo to heaven.” Little Mary shook her head. “Please, 
auntie,” she said, pleadingly, “I don’t want to say that.” 
“Why, dear?” “’Cos I heard someone say the other 


day that papa had gone to the dogs, and please, auntie 
I’d rather go there.” 
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The Liberal Congress. 


Hospitable to All Forms of Thought: 
sponsible for His Own. 


Everyone. Re- 


Rescuing Souls. 


The following communication from the adjutant in charge 
of the slum work of the Salvation Army in Chicago must 
appeal powerfully to our readers. We may not agree with 
her as to her methods, but we must sympathize profoundly 
with her purpose and rejoice in her triumphs. We hope 
some of our readers will be able to lend a hand to this 
appeal, which was written at our request. Editors. 

The average man or woman of the world knows from 
hearsay and very often from experience that this. earth- 
life of ours has somewhere a “seamy side.” _ 

All intelligent people are more or less acquainted 
with the fact that almost universally each city of any 
size has its attendant “slum.” 

Again, philanthropic people of every creed are seri- 
ously concerned over the problem of “how to better the 
condition” of the masses—the poor and the vicious—of 
how to rid the narrow down-town streets of their reek- 
ing filth consequent upon the habits of life of the slum 
dweller. No doubt many who have been liberal 
their support of some branch of philanthropic. effort 
are feeling sadly that the problem seems as far as ever 
from its solution. 

To the readers of THE New Unity we will but put 
forth in few words a simple statement of the Salvation 
Army’s efforts on behalf of the poorest and most 
wretched inhabitants of our great cities. 

To reach them we must go to them. Not as a pre- 
ceptor, but as a neighbor, a friend, a sister to become 
in the strength and power of God literally a savior. It 
is especially woman’s work. 

Our leaders yearned to help those deepest down in 
sin and despair and so directed the commencement of 
this special branch of Salvation Army work, with differ- 
ent methods, but the same principle, as our ordinary 
lines of warfare. The flag and drum with the conspicu- 
ous uniform were laid aside and, dressed as two poor 
working women, the pioneers of this work in this 
country began the labor of love, which in the begin- 
ning was surrounded with what seemed impregnable 
barriers, but which has grown in strength and force so 


amazingly by the blessing of God that we now have our 


fifty consecrated young women doing this work i 
most all of the largest cities of the Union. Many Tox 
riers have been swept away and precious trophies have 
been won from these darker battlefields that shine the 
brighter in testimony of the power of our Christ to save 
to the uttermost. 


The house-to-house visitation, ostensibly seeking 


the sick in body—but all that is done for the physically 
sick or needy. is done with an aim to reach the sick 


soul, is kept up day after day. In cases of real need 
we always help with food and fuel even should our 
helping them mean sharing our own necessaries. But 
we ever seek to win them by coming so to their level 
of poverty that we lose (to us the very undesired) halo 
of “charity-visitor.” Many times this undoubtedly 
means ejection where if we could or would promise 
pecuniary aid we would be met with deceitful smiles 
while in their hearts the unworthy defendants would not 
respect us from the fact of their own self-respect being 
lowered, and this would be but building with our own 
hands a barrier to the spiritual truth that we know is 
their only real hope. 

Ah! you will have discovered ere this in these sin<= 
ple lines it is the spiritual power of darkness in the sin- 
stained life that we recognize as the root of the evil 


and which we prove must be fought with unflagging 


zeal by hearts and lives filled in turn with the spiritual 
power of Light that comes from the Heart of God. 
Mrs. S— seemed, oh, so hopeless when we first fouzd 
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her one day on the verge of delirium tremens in a little 
dark, back basement off a wretched street. It would 
take me a long time to tell of how long we toiled for 
her soul. Oh, the visits we made to her and the many, 
many visits she made to us, of her oft-repeated prayers 
and yet how she but seemed to sink lower and lower. 


She was taken to prison in a patrol wagon out of the 


little basement one day. A pitiful missive from the 
city’s prison came to me telling where she was and ask- 
ing us to come and see her. We went, she professed to 
be converted and for a time did well after she came 
out. Then she fell again. 

But God heard our prayers on her behalf and finally 
she was fully set free by His power. How rejoiced we 
were over this miracle of grace. She died soon after 
in the secret assurance of her peace made with God. 

Besides the house-to-house visitation, nursing of 
sick, caring for helpless little ones, we visit the lowest 
saloons and dives in the evening for personal dealing 
with men and women about their souls’ salvation. We 
often kneel in prayerin the midst ofthe drink, blasphemy 
and sin. Oh! what my fe witnessed and =) heart felt 
only | 
to place seeking “His lost eee? Oh! if I could only 
paint with my pen a picture of those convicted faces 
whose owners huddled around us as we rose from our 
knees. Oh, the tears we saw and the choking sobs we 
heard in contrast with oaths and obscene language a 
few minutes before. 


We were glad ‘for the secret Rescue Home God has 
given us in Englewood that we can offer a way of escape 
to its shelter for those who will give up sin. 

But to my point. Some good ¢ cases of conversion 
have been the results of our evening labors in the 
haunts of sin. 

Then again, when we have established ourselves in 
a district we open a little hall where salvation meet- 
ing are conducted every night. There our people see 
the young women who hunt them out in their homes: 
the sisters who sit up with the sick and dying; the 
familiar faces of those who deal with them at the bar 
in the saloons and the forms of. those who visit them in 
prison, leading the meeting. Many souls have been 
won. Glory to our God! 

I could quote many instances, but it is the purpose 
of this brief article to give my readers just a glance at 
the aim and object of our work now going on in Chi- 
cago. 

There are six devoted young women living in two of 
the worst districts of this city engaged in doing/ this 
work night and day. 2 

Their lives are entirely devoted to it. 

are what the little boys shouted after us, 
‘There goes Jesus’ agents!” 

On account of our being so one with our precious 
people we keep the address of our rooms where we live 
private. Friends who desire: to know more of this 
work: can inquire by letter or call and see me at 558 
West Madison street. (It would, however, be best to 
make an appointment as | am not always there.) The 
need of this work in Chicago is appalling! 

Day after day in our rounds of visiting what sorrow- 
ful scenes of sin, misery, suffering we witness! 

Oh! the hundreds of wretched, squallid homes in the 
great city! The cry of the hopeless thousands of men, 
women and children sweeps in upon our hearts like a 
flood. We must help them! 

God shall help us. 


Yours for their souls’ salvation, 
Ipa M. Turpin, Adjutant. 


Pr 


In truth, we 


A death-blow is a life-blow to some 
Who, till they died, did not alive become; 
Who, had they lived, had died, but when 
They died, vitality begun. 
—Emily Dickinson. 
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Tuskegee Through New Eyes. 


BY MABEL HAY BARROWS. 

What could be more alluring than the flight from March 
New England to the summer land of Tuskegee? The peach 
trees are blooming and the violets have come; but the 
true summer is to be found in the eyes and hearts of the 
people. Bostonians know Booker 'T. Washington; and 
they well know that where he puts his hand there must 
be good work, and that where he lives must be fine men 
and women, but without sharing one cannot realize all 
the delights of Tuskegee. 

If one takes a sleeper in Washington in the morning over 
the Southern Railway, he finds himself the next morning 
in Chehaw, where a picturesquely primitive narrow gauge 
car takes him to Tuskegee. By that time the enchantment 
has begun. Even before reaching the school, the doffed 
‘aps and smiling faces have made one welcome in a new 
land... 

Here we are all colored; and, though some of us are 
lighter skinned, our brotherhood is perfect. While we 
are treated like sisters, we are also entertained as prin- 
cesses. Thus we have a family royal. 

We are here to attend the Annual Tuskegee Negro Con- 
ference; but at the same time we have been frolicking 
with the bewitching children, singing with the enthusi- 
astic young people, chatting with the earnest teachers, 
and have become pupils ourselves. As one of the country- 
women said in the conference, “I done learn more dis day 
‘’n ever in my life.’ What have we not learned, what 
have we not still to learn! The conference itself was a 
great awakening, but the daily contact with the people 
is a greater sermon. What sweet gentleness, what serene 
faith, and what warm generosity! We love them at sight, 
and longer acquaintance strengthens the attachment. 

Nearly a thousand people from: fifteen states gathered 
for this fifth annual conference,—about half of them 
farmers who had driven with their families from twenty, 
thirty and forty miles’ distance. Mr. Washington’s re- 
turn from New York was impatiently waited; and, when 
one man called out, ‘“‘He done come!” the president of the 
institute was clamorously welcomed. 

The speaking was a revefation to us of the Northern col- 
leges. Small skill have w¢ n speaking, though much school- 
ing. These men and women, unschooled, unconscious, 
spoke freely and strongly, with inborn eloquence and with 
startling truth. They denounced their overpowering evils, 
mortgages, debts and the one-roomed cabin. They stated 
their desires and their plans for improvement, and re- 
ported the progress in their communities. In this the men 
and women were apt to disagree, to the keen and humor- 
ous delight of the audience. When the men cheer- 
fully declared that everything was going well, that 
they owned more land, mortgaged their crops less, and 
that the schools kept longer, the women stolidly insisted 
that some things were as bad as ever. “We're livin’ right 
smart in debt, an’ it’s de same old debt hangin’ over us 
yet. De men dey don’t have any money to throw away; 
if they had they’d waste it just de same,” said one woman. 

A hard fight must be fought against their extravagance. 
The fascinations of snuff, cheap jewelry, gaudy clothes, 
tobacco, Whisky and excursions are hard to be withstood 
in the country. The apple-and-peanut boy on the trains 
makes more money in the colored car than in any other, 
and almost every young man aims to waste six or sey en 
dollars on a pistol. This useless fondness for firearms is 
particularly harmful. One man testified that he ‘bought 
a pistol for $7, was fined for having it, carried it seven 
years, an’ den giv’ it to a white man jes’ to get shet of it. 
A pistol ain’t no good ’cept to get into trouble.” The 
cigarette horror is strongly felt by the women. One of 
them spoke of the dangers to her boys from “cigaritts, 
cigars, and other kind of language.” 

The following are some of the black nuggets from the 
speeches of the farmers, reduced to on by one to the 
manner born 

I’m hyah agin, thank the Lord, an’ so’s my son Ramsay. 
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We’ doin’ middlin’ well,—wrestlin’ to git shed of debt. 

I gwine settle de ole ’count ef I doant hab shifting clo’se. 

When yo’ go in the store with your week’s wages in 
your pocket, say “No?!’ when you're asked to buy things 
you don’t need. Don’t think you must buy because a white 
wan asks you to. Keep your money, and buy what you 
know you need. 

De storekeeper up my way done stop speculatin’ in candy, 
eroun’ peas an’ snuff; dat sho’s we’s gettin’ some sense 
from tendin’ dese conference meetin’s. 

Ax sum men to build mo’ room, dey mek out de dun 
hab too much already. ’Tain’t so. I ’low dat man is de 


quickest to push his ole ’oman into somebody’s wash-tub. 


to git what he mek b’lieve he buy; de sister are right. 

De ‘oman dat lets her gals go prancin’ ’roun’ wid boys 
an’ no-’count men ain’t fit to have chilun; she dun hab 
chilun by mistake. : 

I ain’t saved much; but I dun borry less dis yeh dat’s 
jes’ gone dan eb’r befo’. Gwine to Keep on; ’spee’ to end 
in buildin’ a house. 

I’se mi’ty proud to say to dis conference dat we has a 
conference in my town, and it he’ps de folks ’long,—stirs 
um up. 

I’m jes dat sot agin a one-room log house dat I tells it 
whareb’r I go dat a hog has one room; I wants mo’. 

I tell yo’. we’s bin ’sleep-lak; dese conferences hab woke 
us up. es 

Booker Washington ought to be Pres’dent of de whole 
South. Dat-ain’t secession; it’s pergression! | : 

De conference dun me dis good: las’ yeh I war told hyah 
dat raisin’ onions war a good ’sperimint. I laid one-haf’ 
acre wid ’em. Now I was den sorry dat it ’twa’n’t de 
Whole acre. 

Some folks is so po’ and low down dat dey is oncivil- 
ized; dey don’t know dat dey is free. We’s free up our 
Way, an’ gitin’ erlong. We bin holdin’ conferences lak 
dis mor’n two yehs now. I owns mo’ hogs dan last yeh; 
nex’ time I gwine to own horses. 

It doan’t do to let comp’ny see jes’ how much yo’se got 
in yo’ oven or skillit, nuther; dey’ll neb’r leave till dey is 
bof empty. Dat’s the fust reason how come I want mor’n 
one room. 

Dere ain’t no more use for snuff, ’scussions an’ whisky. 
S’ long as Booker Washington call us to de conference, 
it’s lak coming to a festival, wid dis diffunce: we teks 
back mor’n we fetched. It mek no diffunce how long 
you bin fat’ning shotes, dis conference sho’ gwine ’prove 
yo’, 

When I met wid yo’ befo’, I was bending low, full of 
trouble and loaded wid debt. I didn’t know which er 
way to turn. Ev’ry do’ shet in my face, ’cep’ Booker Wash- 
ington’s conference do’. ’Tain’t so now, bless God! I’m 
a free man. Mr. Logan war in de bank when I paid de 
las’ cent on de ole mortgage. Hyah’s de paper; look at 
it! I gwine w’ar it out carryin’ in my pocket. 

Bruderin, we’s bin hyah mighty of’n. We eats ev’ry 
time. Jes’ think of dat! Booker Washington feedin’ us 
and all de chilun in de school, too. ’Tain’t right! I wants 
yo’ to ’member him when yo’s layin’ yo’ craps and settin’ 
yo’ hens, so yo’ kin put sun’fin’ in de bag fer him when 
yo’ come hyah nex’ yeh. | 

IXb’n ef we dus lib way back in de woods, we ain’t a-gwine 
to put up wid po’ preachers. 


I must speak, ’cause dis must be said: How cum de men 
doan’t ’spect de womens. Dey don’t mek ’em, dat’s all! 

Folks may be buying less whisky, but yo’ cou’d buy a 
farm wid de money spent out my way fer pistols. 

The church is losing; folks can pray better when they 
have enough to eat and a decent house to sleep in. 

De man dat’s too good to hoe a row or lead stock to 
water ain’t gwine ter do much wid a book; it’s no matter 
whut one ’tis—de Bible or a ’rithm’tic. 

The following declarations were unanimously adopted: 

1. We are more and more convinced, aS we gather in 
these annual conferences, that we shall secure our right- 
ful place as citizens in proportion as we possess Christian 
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character, education and property. To this end we urge 
parents to exercise rigid care in the control of their chil- 
dren, the doing away with the one-room cabin and the 
mortgage habit. We urge the purchase of land, improved 
methods of farming, diversified crops, attention to stock 
raising, dairying, fruit growing, and more interest in learn- 
ing the trades, now too much neglected. | 

2. We urge a larger proportion of our colored educated 
en and women to give the benefit of their education along 
industrial lines, and that more educated ministers and 
teachers settle in the country districts. 

Oo AS in most places, the public schools are in session 
only three or four months during the year, we urge the 
people by every means possible to supplement this time 
by at least three or four additional months each year, that 
no sacrifice be considered too great to Keep the children 
in school, and that only the best teachers be employed. 

4. We note with pleasure the organization of other con- 
ferences, and we advise that the number be still more 
largely increased. 

As we look back over the five annual sessions of this con- 
ference, we are convineed that marked improvement has 
been made among the masses in getting rid of the one- 
room cabin, in the purchase of land, in greater economy, 
in getting out of debt, in the raising of more food sup- 
plies, in the more considerate treatment of women, a 
greater d ‘e for higher education, a higher standard of 
morals, and a widespread and intense purpose to get into 
better conditions. 

In a special meeting of the women the home dangers and 
household evils were rigorously discussed. In many vi- 
cinities helpful mothers’ meetings have been established, 
where the older women plan together how to better their 
homes, to keep their husbands and daughters by them, 
to learn something of the laws of health, and to consider 
the influence of their ministers and teachers. Some one 
encouragingly said, “De morals am a-movin’ up;” and, 
truly, it would seem as if they must be. 

In connection with the other meetings a workers’ con- 
ference for the teachers and ministers has taken place, 
in Which the actual methods for lengthening the school 
term, training better teachers, putting up better buildings, 
and urging the importance of the constant attendance of 
the pupils have been carefully considered. 

Though in point of numbers the conference was not so 
strong this year as it has been before, it is not without 
cause. The lateness of the season and the necessity of 
planting detained many farmers. Moreover, there has 
been a natural sifting out of those who came formerly from 
mere curiosity. Those who assembled this time were there 
for earnest work. They must have gone home inspired 
were they but half as much impressed as their Northern 
visitors. The conference was a great thing, and the daily 
contact with the people is no less interesting. 

In one short week, so full, so happy, and of so much 
meaning, we have made friends for a lifetime. When 
people lose interest in life or when they are discouraged, 
if they could only visit Tuskegee, and become for a while 
members of that great family, their hearts and souls would 
be uplifted.—The Christian Register. 


A Melioristic View. 


It is often asserted that there is and has been during the 


last quarter of a century a marked moral decadence. One 
writer says: “It is really not worth one’s while to live 
any more, swept along in the current of licentiousness and 
immorality which now obtain. There is no longer to be 
found that high sense of honor and purity which once 
could be seen in some lives in every community, and which 
served as an example for the young, at least, to emulate. 
Life has been lowered to the love of animal enjoyment 
and all high ideals sacrificed to the dominant idea of 
getting all the pleasure one can without regard to the 
consequences to others or one’s self. To be a good man 
nowadays is to bea dreamer without influence, or a fool, in 
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| a Hi) the opinion of the world. What is of the most importance, 
| weit it seems, is to accumulate property.” 
tk i 4 This is a strong arraignment of the spirit and metheds 
) 30 oe of the present day. It is, so far as it relates to a large 
he t Cn: number of men and women, not too severe, but it is most 
Raita t! too sweeping and rather more pessimistic than the facts 
Bale hy} will warrant. | 
aM k Human nature is about the same in any given generation 
ete et that it was in the preceding generation. People do not 
Re “i change suddenly, though at one time there may be mani- 
Hiei Ae oH _ festations of the lower nature which at other times are 
aia _ restrained, or which display themselves in other ways, 
ie |} 4 under other forms. Men and women are as good now, 


. 
: an ‘ j 
Hail Be Is a 


much that is open to criticism. 


aa utterly shameless; and thus the bad of human nature 
Hanne a HH obtrudes itself upon the public when the virtue and the 
Noe 4 innumerable acts of disinterested kindness that make life 
Hite ber t worth living are practiced in private and make no show 
Wi pele: T | whatever. A bank robbery is proclaimed throughout the 
nie an land, but of the honesty of thousands of bankers whose 
Hee DHL Bs names do not come before the public associated with dis- 
ee | honesty, nothing is said. A man or woman whose name 
Ween is brought into the divorce courts is a subject-of common 
Hight tt talk, but of the thousands of husbands and wives who 
Hea live happy, harmonious lives, nothing is said. A mur- 
bea i) *h) derer’s career usually becomes a matter of general knowl- 


ing and honorable. 


and lessen temptation to evil doing. 


hy hand. 


ae We may, to use the word coined by George Eliot, be melio- 
val | rists,—believers in the improbability of human conditions 
hea and workers for human amelioration. 

a B. F. M. 
ay 

‘a A Prayer. 

a QO, my heart fills as yon sky to evening grays, 

A ei Seeming like the twilight of my aged days; 

tat wey Whisperings of the vesper air— 

Beth «ie Solitude in silent prayer— 


hl 
it t To uplift some fallen one! 
I are } Teach me yet that way that stirred all Galilee. 
Baise ot 
I b 4 } Lord, a wanderer of the night Thou leavest not; 
Bele j Guide me on in paths aright to truths forgot. 
Pallet: Where the stars so long have shone 
Rat. |: Midst a stillness like their own 
aes * Wake my soul in morning light to peaceful thought! 
Pit. Chicago, II1. —A. Glanville. 
ae 
oe Be rn 
Be 15 | The song we never sung 
an The pine-trees sigh in chorus; 
Bios, The eyes our eyes must shun 
ig \ Our hearts keep still before us. 
bigs The rose we gathered not 
Bony Blooms in the soul forever, 
if th And hands ne’er joined in life 
ast, Death has no power to sever. 
ae He —Lilla Cabot Perry in the October Century. 
hare 
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probably, as they were a quarter of a century ago. There 
rast amount of moral worth which does not appear 
on the surface and is not as readily seen in public as is 
zreed is aggressive, van- 
ity flaunts itself in the face of everybody and vice is often 


leh] edge, but of the millions who have never committed mur- 
i hi der the world at large knows nothing. 
rat) 4 the papers are full of accounts of crime and vice, sen- 
drag Poe) sational reports of which are often dished up for prurient 
Raat tastes, yet in spite of this fact a large proportion of the 
4th population in every community is intelligent, self-respect- 


And so, though 


ee Still it must be admitted that there is the dark side of 

lh life, and the question is how the tendency to greed, sel- 
fishness and sensualism’ can be overcome. The work of 
reform is not one that can be accomplished in a day. 
may be aided by educational methods and by whatever 
Bs, will lead to the improvement of the social environment 

St Virtue is a plant of 
slow growth, and the time when all men and women will 
: have noble aims and high aspirations and will realize in 
| 7 character and conduct lofty ideals of life, is not near at 
But if we cannot look through the sunny Claude 
Lorrain glass of optimism, we need not be_ pessimists. 


Hess |: ae _ Nature’s silence speaks—shall I withhold my praise? 


"Tis but to be born, to die, to live always: 
Stir the smoldering truth till high its fires blaze! 
Clearer, Lord, I see Thy love 


ae a Lifting men to Thee above— 

Se aae Lift the nations from their own self-sordid maze! 
| a ae 3 

iano 4 Show me what prophetic eye hath said will be 

je ae When the hum of earth is heard no more for me. 


Teach me yet some act undone 
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The Word of the Spirit. 
‘Get thee up into the high mountain, lift up thy voice 
with strength: be not afraid!” 


Memory and Responsiveness as Instruments 
of Culture. 


BY PRINCE SERGE WOLKONSKY. 


(From the Convocation Address of the Spring Quarter of the University 

of Chicago, delivered at the Auditorium, Chicago, April 2, 1896.) 
* * * There is a continuous coming to the front in all 
intellectual things, a never-ceasing presence of the past; 
the capacity of the present moment will never be so small 
as not to contain the whole past in its entire volume. The 
most complicated of modern machinery is controlled by 
those truths which were observed and stated by early 
humanity in the misty ages of its infancy, and the little 
boy who first noticed the concentrating action exercised 
by a convex glass on the sun’s rays, is still alive in the 
X rays and “Scotography” of Professor Roentgen. 

What a wonderful contrast with the physical domain. 
On one side—expulsion, forcing out, and on the other— 
preservation, building up. The essential difference of 
matter and mind appears in this comparison. The prin- 


ciple of physical existence is succession, the principle 
of intellectual existence is transmission. But transmis- 


sion implies -another act—the acceptance of that which is 
transmitted. If by transmission we mean the handing 
over of the present to the future, we call toe acceptance 
of the past by the present, tradition. These two terms 
are but two different ways of designating the one and 
the same continuity of intellectual mankind; they measure 
the same chain only they count the links in opposite di- 
rections. Wonderful that chain of human knowledge one 
end of which is in our minds and the other lost in the 
depths of centuries; endless, yet never so long as not to 
be contained in a single human brain. ‘Thus tradition 
appears as an inherent element, an indispensable condi- 
tion of man’s intellectual development. Those who: pre- 
tend to instruct themselves and at the same time despise 
tradition, are unconscious of the abnormality they commit. 
By expelling from the intellectual life that which consti: 
tutes its very principle they deviate from the great chan- 
nel of intellectual mankind, they sin against nature by 
introducing the principle of Succession in a domain where 
things obey the principle of transmission; they subject 
mind to the laws which regulate matter, they aim at in- 
struction by way of destruction. For “what is the original 
meaning of all instruction?’ Max Miiller asks, and an- 
swers, “It is tradition, * * * the establishment of some 
kind of continuity between the past, the present and the 
future. This most primitive form of education and in- 
struction marks everywhere the beginning of civilized life 
and the very dawn of history.” And the poet says: 
Yet I doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose runs 
And the thoughts of men are widened by the process of the suns. 

Continuity with the past and breadth in the present are 
the measures of culture. A culture without inheritance, 
or a culture which is not consciously rooted in the acqui- 
sitions of the past, is not rational, but equally irrational 
is a culture which is not wider than its past. Only the 
surplus of culture presented by a generation gives it a 
place in the ascending march of mankind; a generation 
which has no intellectual surplus, whose ‘“‘process” has not 
helped the ‘“‘widening” of their father’s thought, will have 
no place of its own in the history of civilization, its pas- 
sage through earthly existence will mark no constructive 
moment in the advance of mankind. 

If depth in the past and breadth in the present measure 
the degree of culture, there must be in the human na- 
ture two corresponding faculties for training the human 
intellect in each of these directions. We have seen al- 
ready that memory is the means by which the chain of 
traditional culture is lengthened and consolidated; the fac- 
ulty which helps the increasing widening of culture is—re- 
sponsiveness. Responsiveness. is * * * But shall I 
really explain what responsiveness is? Responsiveness—the 
most sacred of human faculties, the juvenile survivor of 
all that grows old and declines and decays, responsive- 
ness—the ever young companion of generations through- 
out the ages, responsiveness—the warrant of perpetuity for 
all that is great and noble and beautiful on earth? Shall 
I really explain the term to this my audience, an audience 
composed of workers, students and lovers of science? No, 
who more than you would be apt to understand and to 
feel the beauty of that word? ‘There are thoughts,” says 
Emerson, “which always find us young.” ‘There are sur- 


roundings, should I say, which have the faculty of making 

us always feel young. A university is old and venerably 
white-haired through the accumulated knowledge of pre- 
ceding generations, but when in the vigorous beauty of its 
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powerful energies it faces the fathomless future with its 
illimitable prospects, a university is never more than 
twenty years old. No, I will not explain; I simply appeal 
to that spirit of youthfulness which breathes in your souls, 
to the palpitating chords of sympathy which vibrate in 
your hearts, and I shall need no arguments to make you 
realize that every single man bears in himself the most 


powerful element of culture and advancement in the sacred 


faculty of responsiveness to beauty. Where is not beauty 
in this world? “Wherever are outlets into celestial space,” 
says your sweet philosopher, ‘““‘wherever is danger and awe, 
and love—there is beauty.” ‘“‘Lerne nur das Glueck er- 
greifen denn das Glueck ist immer da,” says Goethe: “Only 
learn to grasp your happiness, for your happiness is al- 
ways there.” The same may be said of beauty, whether 
moral, scientific or artistic. Beauty is the great unifying 
and amalgamating force of the disjointed elements of our 
life. “It is the only spiritual quality of matter,’ says a 
Russian writer, “consequently the only link between these 
two fundamental elements of the universe.” What a pow- 
erful instigator for the acknowledgment of the universal 
relationship of things and men, and of men between them- 
selves is the faculty of responsiveness, to beauty which 
we all bear in our hearts. Responsiveness to beauty is 
the gate through which we enter those superior regions 
where the tempests of earthly passions lose their power, 
where political or national distinctions fade away, and 
where, in the serene neutrality of science and art, a culti- 
vated mind finds its eternal, unalterable fatherland. In 
our days, when political life has so sharply accentuated 
itself, when national vulnerability has become so suscep- 
tible, so touchy, that a ‘word on one side of the ocean 
is capable of arousing a tempest on the other, in our days 
of “spread-eagleism” and jingoism,”’ when the daily press 
-that gigantic parasite of our intellectual life—seems to 
delight in exciting appetites of “international cannibal- 
ism” or in flattering feelings of “‘zodlogical patriotism,’— 
in such days lovers of science and art must raise their 
standards; stepping over all frontiers, they must raise 
their voices tothe glory of all that is beautiful wherever 
and whenever it appears; for “beauty,” says the Russian 
philosopher, “is the best part of our real world, the one 
which not only exists but is worthy of existence.” Our 
own individual life accordingly becomes worthy of exist- 
ence only in proportion with our responsiveness to beauty. 
Therefore let us cultivate that faculty of our soul; let us 
not waste it in shallow enthusiasm for unworthy things; 
it is too precious a gift, it is a warrant of fraternity, it 
must become an instrument of social solidarity. HKvery 
new chord which vibrates in our hearts is a new point of 
contact with others, whereas the man who loves nothing 
leves no one. Scientific or artistic beauty appealing to 
people of different conditions. awakens in their souls that 
which is similar to them and thus makes them meet on coin- 
mon ground. Who will ever remember to what social class, 
to what political faction he belongs when his entire being 
is enraptured by the tempest of those emotions which in- 
vade him at the touch of Shakespeare’s, Dante’s or Bee- 
thoven’s genius? ‘“‘What’s so delicious,” asks Emerson, 
‘as a just and firm encounter of two, in a thought, in a 
feeling?’ What so delicious? Vll tell you what so delicious 
and even more—the encounter of thousands, of millions, of 
mankind in a thought or in a feeling is still better than 
the eneounter of two. And what better instrument than 
art to further such an encounter. Art as the embodier of 
beauty, and literature, more particularly, as the most 
any-sided of all arts and the less dependent upon space 
and means of execution—is destined to become one of the 
ereatest agents of that unifying tendency which brings 
men of different social, national, political conditions to a 
svinpathetic meeting on a common ground of universal 
human feeling. Tor “in each special field,” says Goethe, 
“whether in history, mythology or fiction, more or less 
arbitrarily conceived, one sees the trials which are uni- 
versal always more clearly revealed and shining through 
What is merely national and personal.” If people only 
would abandon themselves without restriction to the in- 
fluence of art. But we are so much trained on the lines 
of human divisions that even in the domain of art, which 
is entirely based on its appealing to the universal equality 
of the human soul, we introduce standards of national and 
political distinetions. How much greater, higher, nobler, 
are those feelings which are inspired by human similitude 
compared to those which are determined by human dissimil- 
itude. And yet we never entirely free ourselves from so- 
cial and political considerations; they always come to the 
front, and, by their inopportune intrusion, prevent our 
immediate contact with the highest products of the hu- 
nan mind. Nineteen centuries ago one nian asked an- 
Other whether it was possible/that any good could come 
out of Galilee. Was not the ariswer eloquent enough? And 
yet we have never since ceased “inquiring” and “wonder- 
ing;’ and with time those “Galilees” only increased in 
humber; the religious ‘“‘Galilee,” the sectarian, the national, 
the social, the political ‘““Galilees” rise like unsurmountable 
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barriers which divide humanity, sow mistrust in human 
hearts and poison the free and genuine intercourse of hu- 
man intellects. O, let us not allow similar considerations 
to walk over the precinct of science and art and to con- 
tauminate the purity of intellectual enjoyments; let us not 
allow national hatred, political misunderstandings, preju- 
dices against an epoch, antipathy against an individual, to 
steal in between our soul and a work of science or a work 
of art. All these are venomous feelings, but their sting is 
turned against ourselves; they have no power of wound- 
ing the work, for science and art are invulnerable and 
flourish on in their serene tranquility above the reptiles 
of human narrow-mindedness. It is not whence he comes 
we must ask of a man of science or an artist—but where 
he goes, where he leads us, and then, let us open our 
hearts and follow him. . 

Yes, let us approach the work of science or the 
work of art with that same oblivion: of human dis- 
tinctions with which we fly to the salvation of a 
nan Who runs a mortal peril. Like unto a_ burning 
glass let us gather and concentrate the irradiating beams 
of beauty so as to light in our hearts the glow of respon- 
Siveness and sympathy; let us preserve in our soul the 
divine gift of admiration, let it not be intimidated, let it 
not be trampled upon by outside considerations which have 
nothing to do with science or with art. People strain their 
minds in order to decide whether science and art are na- 
tional or cosmopolitan? It seems to me as hollow and use- 
less an attempt as if they were to decide whether the 
river belongs to the mountain or to the ocean. “That 
Which is truly excellent,” says Goethe, “is distinguished 
by its belonging to all mankind.” No, let politics take 
care of geographical frontiers and iliuminate the map of 
the world with the glaring colors of national divisions, 
science and art will not allow human minds and human 
hearts and human souls to be imprisoned within these 
frontiers. Products of human genius rise above the soil 
of their birth, and by following them in pure sincerity of 
admiration, we rise ourselves; thus even. national spirit 
becomes a foree which leads us on the way toward ani- 
versality; therefore it is not a treason against hu- 
nanity, if we love our fatherland, just as.there is no 
treason against our fatherland if we love’ humanity. 
As the oak is virtually contained in the acorn, so the uni- 
versal importance of a noble feeling is contained in its 
national significance; for a noble feeling, whatever its ob- 
ject may be—-whether family, or fatherland, or mankind, 
or science or art—always makes us participate with uni- 
versal life. The great spirit which worketh in the world 
and which favors the accomplishment of those acts by 
which humanity advances toward the fulfilment of its des- 
tiny is the same everywhere—in every country, in every 
nation, in every individual—and no geographical limits are 
wide enough, no political barriers are high enough, no na- 
tional divisions are profound enough to dismember: the 
unity of the human soul, or to prevent the acknowledg- 
ment of this unity from taking root in our conscience. _ 


} 


The Cherubic Pilgrim. 


[Translated from a German book written more than two hundred 
years ago. | 
“God's spirit falls on me, as dewdrops on a rose, 
If I, but like a rose, my heart to him unclose.” 


st 
: 


“The soul wherein God dwells—what church can holier be ?— 
Becomes a walking tent of heavenly majesty.” 


“To! in the silent night a child to God is born. 
And all is brought again that e’er was lost or lorn.”’ 


“Could but thy soul, O man, become a silent night. 
God would be born in thee, and set all things aright.” 
. \ 


“Ye know God but as Lord, hence Lord his name with ve; 
I feel him but as Love, and Love his name with me.” 


“How far from here to Heaven? Not: very far, my friend: 
A single hearty step will all thy journey end.” 


“Though Christ a thousand times in Bethlehem be born, 
If he’s not born in thee thy soul is all forlorn.” 


“Hold there! Where runnest thou? Itnow heaven is in thee: 
Seekest thou for God elsewhere, his face thou’lt never see.” 


- “Tn all eternity no tone can be so sweet 


As where man’s heart with God in unison doth beat.” 


“Whate’er thou lovest, man, that, too, become thou must; . 
God, if thou lovest God; dust, if thou lovest dust.”’ 


“Ah! would the heart but be a manger for the birth, 
God would once more become a Child of earth.” 


‘“Tmmeasurable is the Highest; who but knows it? 
And yet the human heart can perfectly inclose it.’ 
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THE NEW UNITY. 


The Home. 


Our daily life should be sanctified by doing common things 
in a religious way. 


Helps to High Living. 
SUN.—Every soul is where it needs to be. 
MON.—No soul is forced. Opportunity is given. The soul 
uses or abuses that opportunity as it pleases. 
TUES.—A sincere love is the most powerful aid one soul 
can receive from another. 
WED.—By action does the soul grow; by action is gained 
the strength which holds it together. 
THURS.—Knowledge worth having is not won without ef- 
fort and toil. 
FRI.—Each soul grows by doing its own thinking, and 
bearing the burdens of its own responsibilities. 
SAT.—The powers which confer most stature and beauty 
, on souls are understanding and love. ° 
Mary Alling Aber. 


Our Front Lawns. 

There is an old, very old idea that every one has a best 
foot: and that on social occasions he owes it to society 
to put that foot foremost. The little white cottages of 
New England are set just far enough back from the street 
to allow of a front yard full of peonies and roses and 
tulips. It was a generous notion, for the back yards were 
not at all of the same sort. They could not afford it. 
But, dear public—transient, perhaps only once a passer- 
by—you should have the very best the house could afford. 
So up and down the Puritan world the highways were 
lines of sweetness, and smiles, and pennyroyals, and cin- 
namon roses, and marigold. Women, for lack of good 
spatulas, dug with case-knives, and fought the quack and 
purslane with as much determination as in other fields 
they fought the devil. : 

It is a delicious memory I have of the front yard of my 
boyhood. Picket fences went all around it—nominally to 
keep out pigs, hens and cows, but in reality to tempt 
those creatures who never have front yards to break in 
and rummage. The straight walk from the front gate 
was bordered on both sides with pinks. Ah, what heaven- 
born things were pinks—are yet, for that matter. Such 
profusion of them! So modest! So easily~ embraced by 
small fingers! Yes, yes, child! Of course you ean pick 
some! They blossom all the better for picking. You go 
to gather a bunch for Lucy Luce, your pet schoolmarm 
in the little brown school-house, when your breath fairly 
leaves you at the discovery of a Johnny jump-up!. No 
great cat-eyed pansies in those days, but modest, soft- 
eyed Johnnies. They, too, must be freely picked to make 
them blossom freely; so we took this first one of spring. I 
remember only one thing with shame, that the ‘’sturtiums”’ 
—hasturtiums is our stilted title—were always planted 
over in the vegetable garden, along the edge of the onion 
beds. It was the only glory of nature that our mothers 
had that was not appreciated. On the hottest days of 
July we, the present writer, had to leave that front yard 
and go down into the Gehenna to weed onions or to pick 
the ’sturtiums for pickles. Now this glorified outburst 
of the soul of summer is apotheosized. We have it every- 
where, in bed, in vase, in border; and we don’t eat pickles 
any more. A change of theology has created a change 
of diet. “Mangoes” even are forgotten; and pickled tripe. 

But I have got over the fence. It was in the front 
yard we were, now “the front lawn,” for we must change 
fashion, or burst. Our front lawn is a bigger thing. It 
began by taking down the dear little old pickets. How 


often we sat straddle of that flat-topped fence, or ran 


bare-footed along it from one end to the other of our 
child world. Utica joyously pent up our powers in those 
days. When the fence was gone, or about that time, the 
stock law came into force, and cows had to leave the 
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street. There were no more ambling pigs, and the bull 
thistles and burdocks were not needed in the streets. Then 
began a great clearing-up era. We had also let our flow- 
ers loose. They were no longer fenced in. They began 
to claim a right at the two sides and even the back of 
the buildings. The walks turned into wide drives and 
encircled the house. Dear me! What an unsettled affair 
the world is! Progress and liberalism and radicalism in 
everything! I remember that about this time a veritable 
Theodore Parker arose in our neighborhood. He would 
let nothing alone. And almost before we knew our danh- 
ver we were all converted—done, I suspect, in our sleep. 
The result was iconoclasm of the worst sort. He said a 
home of burdocks and stick-tights in the rear, and posies 
in front, is a sort of agricultural nightmare. Like all 
right sorts of reformers he began by setting an example. 
He laid out his homestead with an eye to honest culture 
and equal beauty in every part of it. He filled the glen- 
way in the rear of his place with refinement and beauty. 
Walks coaxed visitors in every direction to find new 
charms. He said he only took nature as he found her 
apd added human nature. I can’t say, only he made us 
all over. We tried to be the same in our back lots that 
we were in our front yards. We don’t think it right 
now to have rubbish, rot and weeds anywhere on the 
eround that is under our control. 

Is this a question of morals? Is there such a thing as 
a front yard Christian? Is it possible to be all-around 
Christians? I heard some one disputing the other day 
about whether there could be a new Christianity. Only 
a growing Christianity, perhaps;a widening, fence-destroy- 
ing piety. Our barriers of fifty years ago that separated 
all sorts of believers have .gone like our dooryard pick- 
ets. It takes away some pleasant things; for limitation 
is often comfortable. A rocking-chair is nothing with- 
out arms and a high back. But are we not doing very 
naturally? Just in fact as we have in all things else. We 
have grown socially, politically, religiously. And now the 
younger fellows (those I mean under eighty) are growing 
impatient at the slow progress made in affiliation. They 
cannot comprehend why love and truth should not at 
once be triumphant. Poor fellows! If they could go back 
about one hundred and fifty years with some of us who 
are pioneers, standing for a moment back of the veriest 
dream of unity, could hear the incessant rattle of the 
small arms of sectarianism fired through the pickets, and 
then come slowly forward to feel the enlarging soul of 
the churches, to see the creeds pulled up like the dear old 
bull thistles, they would grow more patient. The narrow- 
nesses of our age are rather useful than otherwise. We 
lay go so far as to burn our houses in order to camp out 
together in the open lot. 

a ee se 


‘‘She Made Home Happy.” ~ 


BY ELIZABETH CUMINGS. 


Last summer at the burying-ground in my native place 
I came across a low, white stone bearing this inscription: 


‘‘ Sacred to the memory of Sarah, wife of Hinathan Lamson. 
Died 1879, aged 50 years. She made Home happy.”’ 

As far back as I remember myself, I remember this 
Sarah, “who made home Happy.” The family lived just 
around the corner from us in a rambling old house that 
had never seen paint. There were seven children all older 
than I. How could it be, I asked my memory, that the 
mother of the brood had been only fifty in the year of .’79? 
I recalled that her forehead was lined, and I had thought 
her quite old in the early sixties, when I first knew her. 

Luckily the little brown house belonged to Mrs. Lamson. 
Half an acre of land was about it, and in spring she had 
Jabez Dutton plow it.. Then she and the children planted 
it, as time and strength permitted. She took in washings, 
and was not a rugged woman, so there were intervals when 
the pig-weeds and mullens, the thistles and the tick-seed, 
waxed tall and lush, and the purslane crept over the 
ground quite undisturbed by the hoe, for the children went 
to school, and in summer as much washing as possible 
must be done to provide against the bitter winter when 
people economized and wore their clothes two weeks. EI- 
nathan, commonly spoken of as “Old lazy Lamson,” had 
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been given a horse and wagon by his exasperated neigh- 
bors, and was, according to his own version, “a traveling 
merehant.” He gathered rags and ashes, for which he 
gave in barter cheap tin, equally cheap glass and writing 
paper, and pins, needles and soap. He was a large, lardy- 
complexioned man, and spent his many hours of leisure 
meditatively smoking on the back steps. If a pane of 
glass was broken, Mrs. Lamson must hire it put in. When 
the gate hinges rusted off, she repaired damages with the 
leather of an old bootleg, and used a stone for a hammer. 
In spring she whitewashed and papered as she could 
afford it. In the parlor was a rag carpet, and in the girls’ 
bedroom were braided mats. The best window curtains 
were of coarse Amoskeag factory, carefully bleached and 
edged with home-made fringe. The only washstands in 
the house were boxes set on end and draped with calico. 
The washbowls were of tin, and the towels of the coarsest. 


Snow drifted in at the front door and across the chil- 
dren’s beds, and filled the sidewalk to the fence top. Lazy 
Lamson let his wife and children wallow out as they could, 
and burrow a track. He said he had “a difficulty with his 
back,” and “couldn’t no ways exert himself without bring- 
ing on a spell.” All the Lamson tribe I knew of were af- 
flicted with a “difficulty” and subject to “spells” that ne- 
eessitated a great deal of exertion on the part of those 
to whom they were unluckily tied. If the last degree of 
shiftlessness was to be described, the old residents summed 
up the matter by saying, ‘Well, like the Lamsons.” But 
this characterization never included Mrs. Sarah Lamson 
or her children. 

Her neighbors living in fine houses invited her to after- 
noon tea, and called upon her, and, in every subtle way 
possible to a country town, were politely oblivious of her 
unfortunate surroundings. It was the current tradition 
that she came of good family, and spite of the washtub 
and her toil in her garden, she had the bearing and man- 
ners of a gentlewoman. Exhaustion and impatience would 
have driven any ordinary woman into an irritability loud- 
voiced and bitter-tongued. Not so Mrs. Lamson. No house 
in all the neighborhood was so loved by all the children. 
Snaggled problems grew plain as light under the gentle ex- 
planations which she could give in intervals of rubbing or 
ironing. Her stories, and she knew no end, all became 
real, even if the central figure was a fiery dragon who 
boasted three heads and twice as many tails. She had 
a way of making good conduct lovely and mischief vulgar 
in your sight; and in her steamy kitchen, bare of com- 
fort, she by some mysterious magic compelled your very 
best manners. Bread and molasses there, were a greater 
treat than pound cake and jelly-water elsewhere. Why, 
we could not have told. If asked; we would have said, 
with a mysterious but unsatisfying candor, “Because.” 
No one was surprised, when Miss Fitch came from Utica 
and opened a class in drawing, that Maria Lamson, who 
had a pretty gift with the pencil, should bring an ancient 
parchment emblazoned in faded gold and crimson with her 
mother’s father’s coat-of-arms, and beg to be taught how 
to copy it. Old Lazy might be a nobody, and the children 
might feel the shadow of his name, but if Mrs. Lamson’s 
fingers were wrinkled with much suds, that she was a 
lady and a woman of consideration was never questioned. 


I stood long before the low, white stone, stung that she 
had been set down only as “Sarah, wife of Elnathan Lam- 
son.” The seven children she bore are leading respected 
and useful lives, scattered afar. With them is “Old Lazy,” 
sure to round out a century unless some accident takes 
him off, for the Lamsons are long-lived. When he dies 
they will no doubt set above him a record chronicling 
that he was a Lamson of the Lamsons, and there will 


vanish from among men a name and nothing more. But. 


time, which crumbles stone, will, I console myself, vindi- 
cate Sarah, the unnamed daughter of a once knightly 
house. She, “who made home happy,” will bless every 
life in which her blood has part, until that blood shall 
itself turn to dust and disappear from earth, so mighty 
can a soul be even in a little place.—The Advance. 


The Little Things. 


“One little grain in the sandy bars; 
One little flower in the field of flowers; 
One little star in a heaven of stars; 
One little hour in a year of hours,— 
What if it makes, or what if it mars? 


“But the bar is built of the little grains; 
And the little flowers make the meadows gay; 
And the little stars light the heavenly plains, 
And the little hours of each little day 
Give to us all that life contains.” 
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Books and Authors. 


(Publishers? Department. ) 


A Dakota Day. 


The wind blows chill to-day 
A-hillward from the plain; 

It wails and sighs, and swells and dies, 
And moans across the grain. 


The clouds above hang gray 
And weep upon the sod; 

In the rain-soaked air the prairies bure 
Are grim and stern as God. 


The wild hawk sweeps the sky, 
The ducks hide in the marsh; 

Where the foothills rise the cayote cries,— 
And the wind blows chill and harsh. 


Upon this wind-worn waste 
Of somber gray and black, 
All that the eye—twixt earth and sky— 
Can see is a small sod shack. 
—John Northern Hilliard. 


Literary Notes. 


Chicago is to have, it is said, three new magazines! The 
first of which will be Elliott's Magazine. | 

The last volume from the Klemscott Press and printed 
by William Morris, is entitled “Poems Chosen out of the 
Works of Robert Herrick,” and is edited by I. S. Ellis 
from the text of 1648. | 

The issues from the Bible House in New York during 
the month of March were 79,141 volumes. The issues dur- 
ing the year ending Mareh 31, not including those issued 
in foreign lands, were 966,702 volumes. 

Mark Twain’s friends have letters from the family of 
the humorist saying that he has quite recovered from his 
iliness and gone on with his reading tour. His public ap- 
pearances in Australia have been immensely successful, 
and are helping to restore his great financial losses of 
recent years. 

Robert Louis Stephenson was an exceedingly modest 
genius. In one of his last letters he said: “I am a ficti- 
tious article, and have long known it. I do not think it 
possible to have fewer illusions than I have. I sometimes 
wish I had more. But I cannot take myself seriously as 
an artist; the limitations are too obvious.” 


Young authors will be interested in the announcement 
that the publishers of McClure’s Magazine will spend twenty 
thousand dollars for short stories the coming year. All 
stories accepted will be liberally paid for, and new writers 
will meet with special welcome. Stories of from two to 
six thousand words are of the desired length. 

Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith is interesting and nearly always 
amusing in whatever he tells us, whether it be an artist’s 
life in some picturesque corner of the world, a simple 
sketch of an old mountaineer making friends with a low- 
down dog, and the squirrels in the woods, or a study in 
Irish like “Tom Grogan,” which has just been issued by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Gilbert Parker’s stories are being taken up by the French 
and a decided interest is being awakened in Paris in this 
author’s work. Not less than three of the leading Parisian 
papers are printing different stories from his “Pierre and 
His People,” while another paper, Le Monde Moderne, makes 
Mr. Parker’s personality known to its readers through his 
portrait and an exhaustive sketch of his life and works. 

A complete edition of the works of Robert Browning, in 
two volumes, with fresh historical and biographical notes; 
an annotated edition, under Canon Ainger’s care, of Hood’s 
poems; a translation (in connection with J. M. Dent & Co.) 
of the works of Alphonse Daudet, illustrated, in monthly 
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volumes, beginning with “Tartarin of Tarascon,” and 
Comenius’ “Great Diactic,” are to be undertaken by Mac- 
Inillan & Co. 


It is said that Mexican millers have to pay thirty-two 
separate taxes before they can get wheat from the field 
to the consumer in the form of flour. This is of a piece 
of the whole system of taxes in Mexico, which is set forth 
by David A. Wells in an article on ‘Taxation in Literature 
and History,” to appear in Appleton’s Popular Science 
Vonthly tor May. Some very curious and oppressive taxes 
prevailing in France before the Revolution are described in 
the same paper. 


A collection of about eighty songs with bright, spark- 
ling melodies, arranged with piano accompaniments by 
Miss Alice M. Judge, is to be published soon by D. C. 
Ileath & Co., Boston, under the title of “Supplementary 
Third Music Reader.” As the selections are the same as 
those in Whiting’s Third Music Reader, with the accom- 
paniments added, the book may be used as song-reader 
in the lower grammar grades, or Where music has not 
been thoroughly taught in the grades above. As the ac- 
companists in the schools have, as a rule, only a slight 
knowledge of music, these accompaniments have been 
prepared especially for their use.. The songs are of a 
high order and cannot fail to interest pupils. 


Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have just published in 
their Riverside Literature Series (No. 93) Shakespeare's 
“As You Like It,” and (No. 94) Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” 
Books I-III, in paper covers, at 15 cents each. 

The “As You Like It” is from the. Riverside edition ed- 
ited by Richard Grant White, with additional notes and 
suggestions for special study. 

Cooper's “Last of the Mohicans” will soon be issued in 
the Riverside Literature Series in four parts as Nos. 95-98. 
Kach part, in paper covers, 15 cents. The four parts also 
bound together in one volume, linen covers, 60 cents. 

Mach of these books is required for admission to Amer- 
ican colleges, and all have been especially edited”Tfor this 
purpose with introductions and notes. 


A unique and altogether admirable book called ‘The 
School Manual of Classical Music,” will shortly appear 
from the press of D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. The editor, 
Mr. H. W. Hart of Brooklyn, N. Y., has brought together 
characteristic selections from the works of the great mu- 
sicians, from operas, oratorios, cantatas, ete., arranging 
them in simple style for school use,-yet losing little or 
none of their original spirit. The book is divided into 
three sections—Italian, I'rench, German—each section be- 
ing arranged chronologically. A short sketch of the com- 
poser’s life, with his portrait, precedes the collection of 
numbers from his writings. Thus, while learning the rudi- 
ments of music, the pupil may lay the foundation for a 
wider knowledge, and even should he go no further than 
this book, he may become better acquainted with the mu- 
sic of the masters, their aims and their histories, than the 
majority of people now are. 


The Outlook Company has arranged with Mr. Justin 
McCarthy, the famous historian, novelist and political 
leader, to write for publication in The Outlook, a popular 
life of the Right Hon. William E. Gladstone. Mr. Me- 
Carthy has had an intimate personal and political acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Gladstone for many years, and is peculiarly 
fitted to undertake this work. The personal and social 
sides of Mr. Gladstone’s life will be thrown into strong 
relief. Mr. MeCarthy’s skill in graphic narrative and in 
imparting to history the attractive qualities that many 
readers look for in fiction only, are well illustrated in his 
book, “The History of Our Own Times.” Few books of 
our generation have had a wider reading on either side 
of the Atlantic. The Outlook’s life of Gladstone will be 
profusely illustrated with portraits, reproductions of draw- 
ings, and other pictorial material gathered from many 
sovrees. It will form a principal feature of The Outlook's 
illustrated magazine numbers during 1897. 


April 23, 
The Study ‘Table. 


A Stack of April Magazines. 


Ilow tempting in the pile, how exhausting and seduc- 
tive in detail! So many good things in them that if you 
ever start to do them “justice” your month is ruined. The 
International Journal of Ethics contains “The bthies of Re- 
ligious Conformity,” by Henry Sidgwick. Glory enough 
for one number. * * * The Century . Magazine has 
an important contribution to Lincoln literature enti- 
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tled “Four Lincoln Conspiracies,” an article on “The 


Olympic Games,” a searching discussion of the ques- 
tion “Who Are Our Brethren?’ by Howells,.a tempt- 
ing glimpse of Vibert, the artist, and ae noble 
Shakespearean sonnet from Horace Spencer Fiske of 
Chicago. * * * Prof. Moulton makes a positive contri- 
bution to the Biblical World, of which Dr. Harper is editor, 
by a mere typographical arrangement of two sonnets from 
Job, with no note or comment. Literature cannot stand 
mutilation. Dogma does not seem to be dependent on form, 
for if the text does not mean anything it is the business 
of the dogmatist to make it mean something. ‘The Bible 
seems much more attractive from the living human end 
than from the assured “divine end.” This is an attractive 
magazine in form and it is educative to those whom it is 
riven to lead. * * * The North American Review has 
further studies of Lincoln’s assassination. Prof. Starr 
tells about the “‘Pigmy Races of Man,” and “the Grand Old 
Man” of England continues about the future life. It be- 
hooves him to be modest and eareful in lis ventures. 
()ne of these days he will go and see how it is. However 
well he may yrite concerning this subject, his illus- 
tration is; worth more than his logic. * * * The Poet-Lore 
does not run out of Shakespeare material. The women 
seem to come in for the larger share of the attention this 
time: “The Taming of the Shrew,” Shakespeare’s ‘‘Kath- 
arine,’’ Ibsen’s “Nora,” “Kate, the Curst,” ete., ete. * * * 
The New England Magazine travels West to find the larger 
New Itngland in a very readable article on the “Western 
Reserve University.” and Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells gives 
a quaint glimpse of a “Family Book-Case.” * * * Prof. 
Shaler shows his surpising versatility by giving an article 
in the Atlantic Monthly on “The Seottish Element in Ameri- 
ean Life.” Octave Thanet domesticates in a most inter- 
esting way “A Son of the Revolution” out in Iowa. * * * 
The Lend-A-Hand contains the annual report of the Ram- 
abai Association. * * * Nothing would more clearly 
prove where the live line is in human thought to-day than 
the splendid Quarterly entitled Political Science, edited by 
the Columbia University and published -by Ginn & Com- 
pany. Many are asking, “What is a Party?’ Perhaps 
Prof. A. D. Monroe, of Amherst, helps answer the question 
inthis quarterly. * * * The Popular Science Monthly keeps 
steadily at its old lines of physical and biological science. 
but it yields to the pressure already referred to. Out of 
the fourteen contributed articles at least five are socio- 
logical, if the “Study of Quacks” can be counted as one 
of them. 


A correspondent with a keen sense of good literature 
sends a suggestion which we pass on to our. read- 
ers.—“Do not fail to read “The Master,’ by Zang- 
will. It is a great book. It is pure in situation, has a 
deep spiritual significance and its English is so rich and 
beautiful that it thrills one like grand music, and it throbs 
with eolor, with the blended colors of a manifold expe- 
rience, great imagination and world-wide sympathies. It 
is a study of character in relation to art, and had it no 
other value it would be distinctive as a complete reflec- 
tion of the art theories and the phases of art development 
of the last twenty-five years.” 


Municipal Government 


IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IN CONTINENTAL EUROPE. BY ALBERT 
SHAW. PUBLISHED BY THE CENTURY 
COMPANY, NEW YORK. 


The city problem is not only a great one but it is unique. 
We can study the state in its evolution from the primitive 
family by the route of the town or tun and the common- 
weal; but what is the city? In ancient times it was’ not so 
much out of relation to the general government. For, in fact, 
the country had no share in government. The city in Greece 
was the all. We, inheriting along Anglo-Saxon lines, began 
with the country. Our early colonists planned only for 
the country town. The system of education in Massa- 
chusetts was a common school for towns of fifty families: 
higher schools for towns of one hundred, and a university 
for all. 

The city came as an independent factor, and we have 
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never been able to adapt our popular mechanism to quite 
take this in. The municipal problem remains a problem. 
The rise of steam power, and therefore the concentrating 
of population, began about 1830. A vast influx of foreign- 
ers began about 1840. These two causes gave the city a 
new propulsion. Americans began to look on with amaze- 
ment and pride at the vast nuclei of population. It soon 
followed that the city was felt to be an over-bearing social 
influence, then a preponderating political power. Our young 
folk hurried from farm life and its isolation to enjoy the 
‘life’ of the city. Tammany sent its trains of braves to 
dictate to national conventions. Only lately, in both Kurope 
and America, the problem has changed from how to build 
up cities to how to break up cities. ‘The herding instinct,” 
says a recent writer, “is on the increase.” Individualism is 
weakening. “Socialism is our only natural consequence; 
it may be our only remedy.” Bismarek said, “You Ameri- 
enps do not know how to manage cities.” 

So it comes about that any light that can be thrown 
on the subject is very important. We are wide awake at 
last to the fact that city life is not the most wholesome 
life, nor are large cities contributive to social economy. 
They are sure to cover a large mass of social sewerage. 
Thieves, pimps and the degenerate go there to hide. Then 
it is asserted that “three generations of city life break 
down the regenerative tendencies in the average” and tend 
downward. The city belongs to the manufacturers mainly. 
The collateral industries of agriculture and commerce are 
not so closely identified with massing; and so we find 
agriculturists, who in 1790 numbered 95 per cent of the 
population, now numbering only 42 per cent. 

Mr. Shaw in the-two most admirable volumes before us, 
tenches that cities can be rid of their essential evils as 
easily as the country can have its swamps drained. This is 
very far from being proved, even by the best examples 
he lays before us.. On the contrary I believe our best 
hopes lie in reversing the herding tendencies, as invariably 
abnormal. This is accomplishing already, in so far that a 
great suburbanism is growing up. Then it is found that 
very much which we were accustomed to think could only 
be done in the city, can as well be done outside the city. 
Some of our great printing presses are running at a distance 
from the pavements. Some of the editors, and many of 
the writers, are living quite in the country. The mails are 
sure to make connections regularly. 

This is not all; we are the creatures of power. Steam 
power cannot be carried far. It must be used hear where 
it is generated. The workers must come together. But in 
Mngland the Parliamentary Commission teils us that the 
coal will not last another hundred years. In this country 
Orton assures us that it will not last half that time; and 
of course with coal goes out steam-.power. If electricity 
is to take its place, we have wnew power that is distribu- 
tive and centrifugal in handling work and workers. 

Let us notice too that new. social centers are being 
formed by the telephone. My own house forms one of 2 
single group of about twenty houses, including mostly 
farmhouses, but also a physician, a druggist, and a post- 
office. These houses are from a half-mile to a mile apart, 
They are so interlinked that we can transact business, or 
carry on gentle gossip when we please. The isolation of 
farmhouses and other country houses can in this way be 
abrogated. On the whole the outlook is, we believe, to- 
ward an overwhelming social revolution. Instead of the 
old-fashioned town bound together by iorse-power, we 
shall have new social groupings made by electrical ap- 
pliances. We only yet touch the threshold of the era when 
population will be equalized over the whole land. 


None the less these two volumes constitute a most im- 
portant contribution, not only to literature, but to the 
optimistic outlook for the next half-century. “A Study of 
Glasgow” or “Birmingham—Its Civie Life and Expansion,” 
Should be in the hands of every political thinker in the 
United States. The study of Paris is in some respects 
equally important. We were just ripe for these bcoks. 
Dr. Shaw has shown that a great editor is not less able 
to do some other great things. In fact, just now, in both 
Nurope and America, the editors of daily and other journals 
are steadily coming to the front in every field of social 
power, cS Aaa Sg? 


Lite of Thomas Hutchinson. 


(By James K. Hosmer—Published by Houghton & Mifflin, Boston. ) 


If asked to make out a list of a dozen books best ¢al- 
culated to inspire young Americans to fine manhood and 
ood citizenship, I should every time select for one of 
them “A Short History of Anglo-Saxon Freedom,” DY J. 
Hosmer, This book is preéminent for stimulating quali- 
ties. Again and again I do by it as I do by Wendell Phil- 
lips’ Phi Beta Kappa oration, I go back to it, read it awhile, 
(uote it for a dozen purposes, knowing it looks backward 
Well, but only to see the better forward. Yet I could 
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hardly put inferior to this book “Sam Adams” and “Young 
Sir Harry Vane,” by the same author. Houghton & Mif- 
Hin have had either good luck or fine discrimination in 
giving us books that have inherent life. Now Mr. Hosmer 
gives us a fourth vohime, as wholesome, ennobling even 
in many ways as the others; it is the life of the last of 
the royal governors of Massachusetts. It is a curious fact 
that we are just coming to a period when we can endure 
to have the truth told about our pets, our enemies, our 
whims, our virtues, and our blunders. A_ real historic 
integrity is demanded and appreciated. Poor Thomas 
liutchinson had the sad lot to be on*the wrong side; and 
yet not so wrong intellectually as morally. He was loyal 
to an idea that will yet come true—a united English speak- 
ing Anglo-Saxon race,—a grand union for the world's 
good. But it could never take place under subjection to 
an Knglish king, however honest; or even an [nglish par- 
liament. The idea of the free federation of independent 
states had to be worked out. I cannot undertake a_re- 
view of this admirable and delicious work. It must be 
read. It is the story of a man who loved New England 
so well that he mourned continually that he could not 
go back there to at least die and be buried. 
ae ek oe 


Moral Evolution. 


(By George Harris, D. D.—Published by Houghton & Mifflin, Boston.) 


Here is a book at last that makes the bridge complete. 
Dr. McCosh and other orthodox theologians have accepted 
evolution “as in fact teaching orthodoxy.” Dr. Harris ac- 
cepts it as the correct fundamental science and philosophy 
of the universe. Out and out evolutionists have for some 
time ceased to be agnostics. Of noted evolutionists I know 
not half a dozen that do not have a conviction of God and 
immortality, as of noted scientists there is but one Cal- 
vinist left in America. It is to be hoped he will not change, 
because we need historic landmarks. But while theo- 
logians have been yielding the ground of hypernaturalism 
they have not confessed it. By hook or crook they have 
found supernaturalisin in evolution. Another class has 
confessed that evolution is miserably true; but that it fails 
to account for a moral being and for morals. These have 
quoted Wallace with great satisfaction. Dr. Harris dis- 
poses of this point by saving, “Kthical man may find =a 
war in his members, but the war does not rage because 
ethical man is evolved man.” 

“The perfection of the character of Jesus consisted in 
his own conscious obedience to the will of God, his Father.” 
Take this whole chapter and I cannot see but what we who 
have been avowed evolutionists without regard to conse- 
quences can accord with every word of it. But how ean I] 
read without deep and grateful pleasure such passages as 
these: : 

“Belief in the birth of Jesus from a virgin I do not regard 
as an essential doctrine of Christianity.” As to the resur- 
rection, “Tracing progress up through nature and human- 
ity to God and immortality, evolution presents no insuper- 
able objection to the resurrection of Jesus; but leaves the 
beliet to stand or fall with its meaning and reason and 
evidence. Kvyolution fixes no point beyond which there 
can be no farther advance in the development of man.” 

We have been surfeited with books professing to accept 
evolution; but for ulterior purposes, and so trying to play 
tricks on the reader’s intelligence. Joseph Cook splurged 
with his evolution kite over the moon, and ended in con- 
tortions and evolutions of his own, as he tumbled back into 
a sand dune. Drummond has sent the world greeting 
at each stage of his very slow progress through the ele- 
mental facts of science. MeCosh, with Scotch humor, ac- 
cepted the new theory, and at once baptized it into the 
Presbyterian Chureh. Kidd tries to prove it to be irra- 
tional but true—“One after another races and civilizations 
are used up in the process of evolution.” So so! and there- 
fore evolution is not so much of a matter after all. We 
must amend and supplement it with “supernatural reve- 
lation.” That is practically what Mivart'’makes of it. But 
Dr. Harris has given us an honest book. It is also a 
very able book. There is only a great deal too much be- 
tween the covers. There is too much of an effort to give us 
all the good things he has discussed in the classroom. 

eS 


The spirit of the worm beneath the sod, 
In love and worship, blends itself with God. 
—Shelley. 


“If you want to be miserable, think about yourself, about 
what you want, what you like, what respect people ought 
to pay you, and what people think of you.”—Charles Kingsley. 
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The Liberal Field. 
“'The Worldis my Country; Lo do 
good ts my Religion.” 


O, Wind of God. 


MO, wind of God that sweetly blows 
Krom southlands and the sun, 

To conquer frost, release the snows, 
And let bright rivers run! 


O,. wind that brings the birds again, 
With grasses growing wide, 

That with the sunshine sends the rain— 
Till fields are glorified! 


Blow blessedly upon my heart, 

Drive winter from my mind, 
Give me the springtide’s better part, 

And dream of heaven, sweet wind! 

William Brunton. 

CHICAGO.—On Monday, 18th inst., through 
the courtesy of Dr. Hirseh, the liberal 
ministers of Chicago and_ vicinity took 
luneh at the Union League club house. 
Kighteen sat down together and several 
others sent regrets, among whom were Dr. 
Thomas, Mr. Stolz and Dr. Mangasarian, 
but there were representatives of the Uni- 
versalists, Jews, Unitarians, Independents, 
urban and suburban ministers. Philip 
Ayres, secretary of the Bureau of Charities, 
was present and was called upon to report 
the progress of his important work. Some 
other matters were discussed formally, 
many other matters informally. These 
are occasions which always justify them- 
selves and always provoke the question, 
“Why do we not do it oftener?’ 


JEWISH.—Abram Messing, a young 
graduate of the Cincinnati Theological 
School, has begun his work as Rabbi of 
the PEORIA congregation. He is a son of 
Rabbi A. J. Messing of Chicago and a 
young man for whom his friends predict 
a brilliant career. We welcome young Mes- 
sing into the fraternity of THE NEW 
Unity. We trust that his people as well 
as he himself will find frequent contact and 
heartiest fellowship first with the Chicago 
fraternity and then with the Congress fra- 
ternity throughout the country. 


TOLEDO, OHIO.—A large and highly ap- 
preciative audience assembled at the Church 
of Our Father last night to enjoy the even- 
ing of Browning arranged by Mrs. A. G. 
Jennings. Truly was it a feast for mind 


and soul from beginning to end. Mrs. Jen- 
nings has made a deep study of the life and 
works of this poet, and is exceedingly well 
qualified to talk interestingly and authori- 
tatively of his philosophy and poetry. 
The subject of the lecture, Robert Brown- 
ing as a Poet and Teacher of the Nineteenth 
Century, had attracted the notice of studi- 
ous people, interested in intellectual pur- 
suits, and they listened with rapt atten- 
tion to the carefully. prepared, earnest lec- 
ture by Mrs. Jennings. They were not 
disappointed in what she had to offer, for 
the leeture throughout gave proof of 
thorough conscientious study and a grasp 
of the poet’s thoughts and purposes which 
is given to but few. Preceding a somewhat 
detailed analysis of the poet’s philosophy, 
the speaker contrasted science and poetry, 
the scientist and the poet, explaining the 
position each occupies in the world, To the 
former is given the power to obtain much 
knowledge that is of inestimable yalue to 
the world, but to the poet is given the in- 
tuitive faculty, or whatever you may eall 
it, of grasping thoughts which reach be- 
vond this life, and which lift humanity 
to a broader, nobler life. Quotations were 
made from many poems in proof of her as- 
sertions in regard to Browning’s philosophy, 
and in closing she lamented the fact that 
the» poet was not better. understood, and 
that more people did not accept as their 
own his theories of life, and his solution 
of the problems of everyday living. Inter- 
est in the poet’s works is, however, in- 
creasing, and thinking people all over the 


world are reaching out as never before for 


thoughts from this poet and teacher of the 
nineteenth century.— Toledo Daily Blade. 


WOMAN’S WORK.—The Medical School 
for Women in St. PETERSBURG has _ re- 
cently received forty-eight thousand dollars 
from the government, eleven thousand five 
hundred from the city, and two hundred 
thousand from. private sources, * * * 
Twelve hundred women voters _ regis- 
tered in KANSAS CITY this spring. * * * 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore has recently been 
preaching in the Unitarian Church at 
WATERTOWN. Rey. Anna H. Shaw has been 
preaching in the Methodist Chureh at SAN 
IRANCISCO. Miss Elinor R. Kdwards, a 
Baptist, is a teacher in the Moody Training 
School. Miss Maggie Van Cott is conduct- 
ing revival meetings in CHICAGO. Miss I. 8. 
Macduff has been speaking at the Uni- 
versalist Church at WARREN, Mass. Ten of 
the forty-one students at Tuffts College are 
women. Mrs. L. D. Cochran is preaching 
in the Unitarian Church at BAR HARBOR, 


Mr., and Rey. Lottie D. Crossley has been 
acting as chaplain of the Ohio State Sen- 
ate. This looks as though women knew 
how to preach, or at least, that they are 
determined soon to learn how. Let there be 
more women preachers only so they be good 
ones. A women cannot sanctify nonsense any 
more than can man. Saving grace implies 


saving power. * * * Miss Mabel H. Bar- 


rows is a veritable daughter of her father 
and mother, she takes to newspaper work 
by inheritance. Samuel J. Barrows, her 
father, and Mrs. Isabel Barrows, her 
mother, are editors of the Christian Regis- 
fer. Miss Barrows has an interesting arti- 
cle in the Woman's Journal of the 11th inst. 
on “Women in the Black Belt.’’ Aceording 
to this article the burning question among 
the colored women of the South is not a 
question of suffrage, nor a question of the- 
Ology, but a question of another room in the 
house. * * * John Page Hopps in 7he Com- 
ing Day, published in LONDON, commenting 
on Howells’ recent assault on the double 
nuisance of men’s spitting and women’s 
hats, says: ‘‘We venture to say that nine- 
tenths of the fashionable hats and bonnets 
of the day, with their bottle brushes and 
birds’ wings, are artistically unmeaning as 
they are decoratively ugly and vulgar.” 


HELPING HANDS.—One of the latest 
things is the “The Women's Rest Tour As- 
sociation’ of Boston, whose business it is 
to help women have a good time for little 
money. They have “proved that two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars is sufficient to enable 
a woman of taste to enjoy a summer of 
rest in England.’ Not unless the woman 
takes along with her a restful mind. You 
cannot buy a rest, not even in England. 
* * * The Klizabeth Peabody House is a 
Kindergarten Settlement in Bostron. This 
ought to succeed for it bears a name which 
KNindergarteners will conjure by. * * * 
The mayor of BALTIMORE has appointed 
two women on the alms house board. 
* * * Lord Rowton of LONDON has put up 
a second model lodging house for working 
men, Which contains six hundred and 
seventy-seven rooms, each lighted with a 
Window, furnished with iron  bedsteads, 
comfortable bedding, chairs, shelves, ete. 
The rooms rent for about eighty cents a 
week, the room carrying with it the privi- 
leges .of a well-stocked reading room, 
library, bath rooms and a lodgers’ seullery, 
where one may cook his own food. Domi- 
hoes, chess, smoking room, good pictures, 
but no cards. And this man makes his 
buildings pay. Where, oh, where, is the 
American capitalist who will venture hard 
work with the enthusiasm of specu- 
lator to make this kind of a speculation 
pay? * * * Do you want to Know about 
the Burnham Industrial Farm, where boys 
are regenerated by plenty of out-of-doors; a 
reasonable amount of work and a military 
promptness? Write for the Altruistic Jn- 


ferchange for April, published at 70 Fifth gs 


avenue, NEW YorRK. * * * Ngpw York 
is going to have what they already 
have in BostTon, an ‘Emergency and 
Hygiene Association,’’ which, by courses 
of forty lectures, make ‘trained at- 


ease and cure 


There is ease for those far 
gone in consumption—not 
recovery—ease. There is 
cure for those not far gone. 

There is prevention for 
those who are threatened. 

Scott’s Emulsion of cod- 
liver oi! is tor you even if 
you are only a little thin. 

Scotr & Bowns, Chemists, New York 
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tendants on the sick,’’ not trained nurses, 
a cheaper but a rarer’ kind = of helpers. 
* * * JT), O. Mills of New York is trying 
ihe tenement house experiment alluded to 
above. Ernest Flagg, the architect, is de- 
signing two buildings with a capacity of 
two thousand guests. They will furnish 
room at twenty cents per day. * * * 
“The Poor in Great Cities,’’ a three-dollar 
illustrated book, is a good book to study. 
* * * The Swedenborgians of BROOKLYN 
have opened a public library and reading 
room. 


Correspondence. 


Newburyport, Mass., Apr. 5th, 1896. 
To the Editor of Tur New UNIty: 

I wish respectfully to protest against the 
carelessness Which makes many people as 
liberal and intelligent as the writers for 
this paper help, instead of .opposing, the 
persistent effort of orthodox Congregation- 
alists to monopolize the word Congrega- 
tional, and set it in opposition to the word 
Unitarian; as if Unitarians were not as 
thoroughly Congregational as themselves. 
See bottom of page 78 of THnr NEw 
Unity. Please let a word to the wise suffice 
to prevent a repetition of this blunder. The 
offenders in this. matter are ‘Orthodox 
Congregationalists,’’ and should be so men- 
tioned when it is needful to speak of them. 

Charles K. Whipple. 


Old and New. 


‘is 


In forest deep on leafy bed: 
Oh, softly tread. 
Hum lullaby, O drowsy bee: 
In charméd silence every tree 
His watch is keeping. 
Oh, softly tread: great Pan is sleeping. 


Hark! Pan is waking! 

A shiver through the leaves is creeping 
Before the breeze. 

Oh, see the Hamadryads peeping 
behind the trees. 

Their trunks glow ruddy in the sun, 

And hark! the blackbirds one by one 
The silence breaking 

With flute-like note; for Pan is waking. 

—KHthel R. Barker. 


“Little Leaders,’’ by Wm. Morton Payne 
(Way & Williams), is composed of ed- 
itorial articles contributed to The Dial 
that excellent organ of criticism which 
attests the culture of Chicago, and 
has shown itself a power for’ good, 
especially in the sphere of education. 
Some of its best papers on this important 
subject are reprinted in ‘‘Little Leaders,’’ 
where their frankness, good sense and thor- 
oughness attract and convince the judicious 
reader. Mr. Payne deplores the prevalence 
in the United States of a low standard of 
education—a condition which he attributes 
to the ‘‘narrow practicality’’ of democratic 
ideals as displayed under tue present school 
regime. So, in matters of criticism, he de- 


4 USE NO SOAP 


3) with Pearline. 
isn't necessary. Pearline contains every- 
thing of a soapy nature that’s needed or that’s 
good to go with it. 
better than soap that it has the work all done 
before the soap begins to take any part. 
You're simply throwing away money. 
clear waste of soap—and soap may be good for 
something, though it isn’t much use in wash- 
ing and cleaning, when ith around, 491 


Nilions"% Pearline 


"Twould be absurd. It 


And Pearline is so much 


Itsa 


precates all merely subjective ‘‘touch- 
stones,’’ demanding the adoption of a single 
standard, and that the highest. Mr. Payne’s 
practice conforms to his preaching, as read- 
ers of The Dial well know. A student and 
interpreter of the best modern literature, 
welcoming each new and wholesome intel- 
lectual impulse, whatever its origin, he 
bases his criticism upon the ‘fundamental 
principles of art’’ as manifested in the ‘‘ac- 
cepted masterpieces’? which are a part of 
the world’s heritage. His own style is not- 
able for its workmanlike quality—its pre- 
cision, directness and “plain neatness.’’ 
The memorial essays which close the volume 
afford fresh proof of the author’s taste and 
intelligence. Mr. Payne has given us a 
thoughtful and helpful book.-— Zhe Critic. 
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From the address of Gen. Fitzhugh Lee, er- 
Governor of Virginia. at the commencement of the 
Carlisle Indian School, February 27, 1896. 


As I rise here to talk to this audience 
under the -blue sky which beams above 
your beautiful valley, many events of an 
eventful life crowd before me. When 1 
left my Alma Mater at West Point, I came 
here to perform my first duty as a young 
officer of cavalry of the United States army. 
I drilled. recruits upon this parade ground 
necessary for the purpose of discipline and 
to give the military education necessary to 
go into the army of the United States. Later 
I was ordered to Texas upon the western 
frontier, and there became acquainted with 


the red rovers of the western prairies. It’ 


became my fortune to get into a combat 
with the Indians, and to-day I bear a scar 
upon my. person from the fast flying arrow 
of a Comanche. 

Later on, the red battle ax of war was 
raised, with the cannon roaring through 
this valley, and rifles flashing. It then be- 
came my fortune to come past this town on 
my way to the battlefield of Gettysburg. It 
also became my. fortune to ask the com- 
manding officer of this town to surrender 
the town, and he declined. That question 
one way or the other would have been set- 
tled next day, but I had not received orders 
to move on to Gettysburg. 


UNIVERSALLY USED AND 
RECOMMENDED FOR CUTS, 
BURNS, BRUISES, COLDS, 
CATARRH, SORE THROAT, 
ALL PAIN, PILES AND 
INFLAMMATIOSNS. 


USE POND’S EXTRACT OINTMENT FOR PILES. 


GENUINE IN OUR 
BOTTLES ONLY, BUFF 
WRAPPERS. SEE OUR 
NAME, POND’S EXTRACT 
CO., NEW YORK AND 
LONDON. 


When I was here as a United States army 
officer I received a warm welcome at the 
firesides of your people, which I have not 
forgotten. But when I came here as a rebel 
officer of the civil war, I dare say you would 
have taken my life or disowned me; but that 
is war. 

I went down into the town to-day and saw 
a great many of my old friends and former 
acquaintances, and I was not Governor Lee 
or General Lee, but Fitz, just as I was 
when Charley May was superintendent of 
the Reeruiting Station at Carlisle. 

Once while my skirmish line was moving 
up town, a soldier went into a house, be- 
cause it was dark, and brought out.a photo- 
graph, and said, ‘‘General, here is your 
photograph that I found upon a table in a 
house in this town.,”’ 

I was telling the story to-day, and a 
gentleman said: “That is my photograph. 
It was at my house that you got it, and 
[ want it vack.”’ 

So I will send it back. 

That is peace. When I was here before 
it was war. 

Kverything has changed, and I believe 
with Governor Hastings that it is a great 
country; and it is our duty to support this 
great flag and make it the glory of Amer- 
ica and a blessing to humanity. 

If we are to have * common country, 
common laws, a common flag, we must all 
do our full share toward building up this 
great republic. 

I got into a little difficulty with the 
United States some years ago, and as a 
mark of that difficulty, I have a scar on 
my person given me by the bullet of a fed- 


eral soldier, and I have another sear that I 


got when defending the flag in Texas. 

The United States ~ongress is here to-day 
by its representatives; the Indians are here 
to-day, and I have survived my troubles 
with both and am here to-day to testify 
to the great pleasure I have derived from 
seeing the progress made by the Indian race 
and to bear my humble tribute to the crown 
which had been placed upon the brow of 
Capt. Pratt and his assistants, each jewel 
of which sparkles with success. 


A writer in the Revue des Sciences Na- 
turelles makes the following calculations 
in regard to the work done by the honey 
bee: When the weather is fine, a worker 
can visit from 40 to 80 flowers in six or ten 


trips and collect a grain of nectar. If it 


visits 200 or 400 flowers, it will gather 5 
grains. Under favorable circumstances it 
will take a fortnight to obtain 15 grains. It 
would, therefore, take it several years to 


manufacture a pound of honey, which will 


fill about 3,000 cells. A hive contains from 
20,000 to 50,000 bees, half of which prepare 
the honey, the other half attending to the 
wants of the hive and the family. On a fine 
day, 16,000 or 20,000 individuals will, in six 
or ten trips, be able to explore from 300,000 
to 1,000,000 flowers, say several! hundred thou- 
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that there are certain epoch 
points in every human life 
when nature calls for assist- 
ance. The babe before it is 
born asks her for strength 
and nutriment, while, after 
it is born, it requires in the 
sweet stream it craves, pow- 
er to grow, healthful repose | 
and easily digested food. 
She can provide all this if 
she takes 


T EXTR 
The Best Tonic 
than which there is none so 
pure, so full of food and 


strength, so sleep-produc- 
ing. At druggists. 


WU Wihik 


Webster’s 
International 
Dictionary 
Tfavaluable in Office, School, and Home 


Successor of the 
‘*Unabridged.,’’ 


Standard of the 
U. 8. Gov’t Print- 
cera ing Office, the U.S. 
_OTERNATIONAL Supreme Court, and 

ee L of nearly all the 
Rr) | Schoolbooks. 

THE AuTwatic If hid ak ag com- 
DGED |f mended by State 

Superintendents 

of Schools, and 

Che most without num- 

a ber. 

THE BEST FOR EVERYBODY 

BECAUSE 
It is easy to find the word wanted. 


Wordsare given their correct alphabetical places, 
each one beginning a paragraph. 


It is easy to ascertain the pronunciation. 
The pronunciation is shown by the ordinary dia- 
critically marked letters used in the schoolbooks. 


It is easy to trace the growth of a word. 
The etymologies are full, and the different mean- 
ings are given in the order of their development. 


It is easy to learn what a word means. 
The definitions are clear, explicit, and full, and 
each is contained in a separate paragraph. 

G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, 

Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 
ag Specimen pages, etc., sent on application. 
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from Chicago 
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Santa Fe Route. 


The California Limited is a new, strictly 
first-class fast train, vestibuled throughout, 
lighted by Pintsch gas, and running from 
Chicago to Los Angeles and San Diego in 
three days; to San Francisco, three anda 
half days. 

Through compartment and palace sleep- 
ers, chair cars and dining cars. 

_ For descriptive literature and copy of 
illustrated book, ‘*To California and Back,”’ 
address 


G. T. NICHOLSON, G. P.A., A., T. &S.F. © 
Ry., Room 765 Monadnock Block, Chicago. 
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sand plants. Again, the locality must be 
favorable for the preparation of honey, and 
the plants that produce the most nectar 
must flourish near the hive. A _ hive in- 
habited by 30,000 bees may, therefore, under 
favorable conditions, receive about two 
pounds of honey a day. On August 16, says 
a correspondent in Science Gossip, we took 
a quantity of honey in frames from the tops 
of the hives (super honey). The hives are 
in an orchard at the bottom of the garden. 
When cleared of bees the frames of comb 
are usually carried through the garden to 
a disused cottage at a distance of seventy 
yards from the nearest hive. On arriving 
here we found a number of bees, which 
had preceded us, flying round the cottage 
awaiting the arrival of the combs, which, 
however, still remained in the clearers in 
the orchard. No honey had been taken since 
June 21st last, and no bees had been no- 
ticed near the cottage in the interval.—Sci- 
entific American. 


Speaking of the lesson of patience, help- 
fulness and perseverance which can be 
taught only by disappointment, the <Austra- 
lian Weekly tells the following incident in 
the early career of Jenny .Lind: In her 
twenty-first year she came to Paris to take 
lessons from the great maestro, Signor Gar- 
cia. She had already taken a high place 
at Stockholm, having been made a member 
of the Royal Swedish Academy of Music in 
1840, and a court singer in the same year. 
When she waited on Signor Garcia that he 
might test her voice before receiving her 
as a pupil, the trial was a complete failure. 
It was indeed a crushing blow when the 
maestro said: ‘It’ would be useless to 
teach you, mademoiselle; you have no voice 
left.” She told Mendelssohn years after- 
ward, that the anguish of that moment ex- 
ceeded all that she had ever suffered in her 
whole life. Yet with a stout heart she de- 
termined to try again. Moved by her dis- 
tress, Garcia said she might come to him 
vgain after six weeks, if during that time 
she gave her voice complete rest, not sing- 
ing a single note, and speaking as little as 
possible. How did she spend those weary 
weeks? Knowing that if she succeeded she 
would have to sing one day in Italian and 
I‘rench, she devoted herself to the thorough 
study of those languages. Her next voice 
trial was a success, and thenceforward she 
rose rapidly into fame. That bitter disap- 
pointment was perhaps one of the most 
necessary parts of her training for her sub- 
Muchange. 


sequent career.- 


i 


“An eminently noteworthy dog,’’ says the 
Denver Republican “is in Denyer—notewor- 
thy because of the circumstance that some 
time ago he became heir in his own right 
to a fortune of $50,000. The money was 
willed for his care by his master, a wealthy 
and aristocratic Philadelphian named Davis. 
He is in Colorado by the advice of his 
physician, a well-known veterinarian of the 
Quaker city, who hoped the mild climate 
and dry atmosphere would benefit the health 
of the opulent canine invalid. With the fox 


For Over Fifty Years 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used for over fifty years by millions of mothers 
for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea. It will relieve the poor 
little sufferer immediately. Sold by Druggists in 
every part of the world. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle. Besure and ask for “Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind. 


MAY BE YOU GAN’T, ssi 
a week like some 
agents selling our 5-acre $100 farms on install- 
ments of $1 weekly, but almost anybody can earn 
half as much. Send for full particulars. 


D. L. RISLEY, 211 8. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chicago to Cincinnati. 


The Pennsylvania Line is the shortest. 


Two 
trains daily. Ticket office No, 248 Clark St. 1 


KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES 


At Schermerhorn’s, 3 East 14th St., N. Y. 
Send for new catalogue. 


COLD AT CRIPPLE CREEK. 


The fabulously rich gold mining district of 
Cripple Creek, Colorado, is attracting hundreds 
of people. That thereis. an abundance of gold 
there is already demonstrated beyond doubt. 

To reach ones ‘reek, take the Santa Fé 
Route, the only direct standard gauge line to the 
camp. Through Pullman sleepers and chair 
cars. Address, 


G. T. NICHOLSON, G. P. A., A., T. & S. F. R’y, 
Room 765, Monadnock Block, Chicago. 
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Griddle Cakes, 
Muffins, and 
Puddings. 


Sold in 2 Ib packages by 
All Leading Grocers. 


FRANKLIN MILLS CO,, LOCKPORT, N. Y. 


A. B. RUSS & CO., 
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CHICAGO. 
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Wi All you have guessed about life 
insurance maybe wrong. If you 
PAY wish to know the truth, send for 


POST ‘‘How and Why,” issued by the 
"PENN MuTUAL LIFE, 921--3--5 


AGE Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


AGENTS WANTED-—To present to Chris- 

tian people the grandest, best selling book of 
the age, THE PEOPLE’S BIBLE HIS- 
TORY. Exclusive territory and attractive 
commissions given. THE HENRY O. SHEPARD 
Co., Chicago, Il. : 


FREE ATTENDANT SERVICE—THE 
NORTH-WESTERN LINE. 


A vrew departure has teen inaugurated at the 
Chicago passenger station of the North-Western 
Line (Chicago & North-Western R’y) which will be 
fourda great convenience tothe traveling public. A 
corps of uniformed attendants has been provided 
to render both incoming and outgoing passengers 
all necessary attention, directing them 'o carriages, 
omnibuses and strest cars, carrying hand baggage, 
assirting persons in feeble health, aud making 
‘hemselves useful in every way in their power. 
The attendant wear blue uniforms and bright red 
caps, and the servive is entirely free. The North- 
Western Line is the through-car route between 
Chicago and St. Paul, Minneapolis, Doluth, Ash- 
land, Council Bluffs, Omaha, Sioux City, Depver, 
Salt Lake, San Francisco, Portland and many other 
importart cities of the west and northwest, 
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Drs. Maybe 


Mustbe. 


You choose the old doctor 
before the young one. Why? 
Because you don’t want to en- 
trust your life in inexperienced 
hands. True, the young doctor 
may be experienced. But the old 
doctor wust be. You take no 
chances with Dr, Maybe, when 
Dr. Mustbe is in reach. Same 
with medicines as with meci- 


cine makers—the long-tried 
remedy has your confidence. 
You prefer experience to experi- 
ment—when you are concerned. 
The new remedy 7.<y7 be good 
— but Iet somebody else prove 
it. The old remedy must be 
good 


judged on its record of 
cures. Just One more reason 
for choosing AYER’S Sarsa- 
parilla in. preference to any 
other. It has been the standard 
household Sarsaparilla for half 
a century. Its record inspires 
confidence — fifty years of 
cures. If others say be good, 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla must be. 
You take no chances when you 


take AYER’S Sarsaparilla. 
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CALLING CARDS, 
FINE STATIONERY. 


GOOD WORK, 
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METCALF STATIONERY CO., 
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CHICAGO. 
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New York, Boston, St. Louis, Washington, Phil. 
adelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Minneapolis, 
Berlin, Hamburg, Dresden, London, Paris. 

The Berlitz Method is based on the “Natura) 
Method.” Instruction is not bytranslation, but by 
conversational exercises in the new language. 
TRIAL LESSON FREE. Send for Circular. 

LE PFRANOAIS—A Monthly Magazine 
containing modern French Comedies, Novels, etc.; 
also exercises on the difficulties of FrenchGrammat 
Pronunciation and idioms. Sample copy free. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 


DUXBURY, MASS. 


The Powder Point Hall is now added to the othez 
buildings, and its novel arrangement is well 
adapted to the school, with its individual teaching 
end home life for the boys. 

F. B. KNAPP, S. B. 


terrier is a maid, whose duties are to nurse. 
the dog, give him his cod-liver oil, cough 
balsam, and other medicines, and accom- 
pany him in his daily airings. The dog is 


suffering from consumption.” 
A colored pastor in Texas demanding his 


Salary is reported to have said: ‘‘Bruderin, 
1 can’t preach heah and boa’d in heb'n!” 


The Yale Record quotes a professor as 
saving to his class: ‘‘Gentlemen, instead of 
the ordinary recitation this morning I will 
substitute a written examination. [Great 
excitement: two men near the door cut dur- 
ing the disturbance.| I am a great believer 
in the honor system, so I will not exercise 
any supervision over you. However, for 
convenience, I will have you sit two seats 
apart. Although I have implicit confidence 
in your honor, I will divide the class into 
two divisions and give each alternate row 
a different question. You will please bring 
your notebooks to my desk and leave them 
there, lest they get in your way and inter- 
fere with vour writing. While the exami- 
nation goes on I will stroll around the room, 
not for purposes of supervision, but simply 
to benefit my liver. The examination will 
row begin.”’ 


Queen Margaret, of the Muna Islands, in 
the South Pacific, is dead. Of course.this 
is of little importance outside of her small 
territory: but the event has an interest of 
its own. She was the granddaughter of 
Krancis Young, an English = sailor, who 
landed at the Island of Tau, fifty years ago, 
and married the native queen. In 1891, 


through. the deaths of all the heirs appar- | 


ent, Margaret was called . upon to rule, 
when she was nineteen years old. 


Chief wustice Charles Doe, of the Supreme 
Court of New Hampshire, was stricken with 
paralysis in the depot at Rollinsford, March 
9, and died almost immediately. Judge Doe 
was sixty-six years of age and was consid- 
ered one of the ablest jurists in the United 
States. He enjoyed the distinction of hav- 
ing been the only New England judge ever 
quoted bv the British courts. At the time 
of his death he was on his way to Concord 
to attend the law term of the §S. 


In speaking of the poet Verlaine, who re- 
cently died in Paris, The Outlook says: 
“In some respects Verlaine recalls Villon, 
whose unquestioned genius was allied to 
every form of moral profligacy and unwor- 
thiness; who was once a great poet and a 
thief; and of whose strangel~ confused char- 
acter, Mr. Stevenson has given us such a 
striking study. Verlaine has a vein of pur- 
est poetry in him, and has written some 
things of exquisite delicacy and purity, not 
to say of religious feeling. At other times 
he wrote verses fit only for a saturnalia.’’ 


EF ~ Giravies | 
or OuUpS Sauces, etc. 
can always be depended upon to be 


the best when cooks use pure, rich Extract 
of Beef like 


Cudahy’s Rex Brand 


Writeto The CUDAHY PHARMACEUTICAL OO.,, 
South Omaha, Neb., for free copy of “Ranch 
Book ’’ and enclose 4 cents in stamps for 
same. 


After a Day’s Hard Work 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It makes a delicious drink. and relieves fatigue 
and depression. A grateful tonic. 


Catarrh Cannot be Cured 


with LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they cannot 
reach the seat of the disease. Catarrh is a blood 
or constitutional disease, and in order to cure it 
you must take internal remedies. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure is taken internally, and acts directly on the 
blood and mucous surfaces. Hall’s Catarrh Cure 
is not a quack medicine. It was prescribed by one 
of the best physicians in this country for years, 


and is a regular prescription. It is composed of 


the best tonics known, combined with the best 
blood purifiers, acting directly on the mucous sur- 
faces. The perfect combination of the two ingre- 
‘ients is What produces such wonderful results in 
curing Catarrh. Send for testimonials, free. 
F. J. CHENEY & CO.. Props., Toledo, O. 
Sold by druggists, price 75c. 


Chicago to Louisville. 


The Pennsylvania line is the shortest. Two 
trains daily. Ticket office No. 248 Clark St. 


| LATEST NOVELTY. 
Crown Lavender 
Pocket Salts. 


The Crown Perfumery Oo., 


of London, callattention to one of their most 
charming novelties 


The Crown Perfumed Pocket Salts. 


Made by them for several 
years in England, but now 
tor thefirst time introduced 
into this Country, made in 
the following odors: 
Crown Lavender 
Crab-Apple Blossom 


White Lilac 


Verbena | 
Matsukita 
Violette 


And all other odors. 
Sold as shown or 


encased in kid pur- 
ses and can be 


POCKET SALTS, 


YU) carried in the 
WY /, pocket with 
AA perfect safety. 


THE ABOVE ARE PERFECT CEMS 


deliciously perfumed with the Crown Perfumes 
and identical in quality with the world renown- 
ed Crown Lavender Sal's and various Perfumed 
Salts, the creation of the Crown Pertumery Come 
pany, and so longand favorably known to their 
- London and Paris clientele. | 
PRIGE: Standard Size, 50c. Smaller Size, 40c. 
in Kid Purses, 75c. " . 


Ask your Druggist for them or ot) sending 
either of the above amounts to Caswell, Massey 
& Co., New York; Melvin & Badger. or T. Met- 
calf Co., Boston; Geo. B: Evaris, Phila.; E. P. 
Mertz. Wash.; or Wilmot J. Hall & Co., Cin.; 
one of these bottles of Pocket Salts will be sent 
to any address. Name the odor required. 


Beware of Worthless Imitations. 


Climax Dish Washer. 
AFF We lead themall. Seeour 


list of testimonials. Best 
Machine made. More of 
them being sold. The 
verdict of the people has 
been given, they will 
have the Climax. They 
can’t get along without. 
it. Agents wanted, Men 
or Women. All can be 
convinced by reading 
testimonials from hun- 
dreds of people, and ex- 

rience of Agents now 
* the work. You can 
get full particulars by 
writing the... 


Climax Mfg. Co. 
COLUMBUS, = OHI. 


IODIDE OF 
TRON. 


ALSu IN SYBUP. 


Specially recommended by the medical 
f the World for Scrofala, (Tum 


King's yi and the coy meee ion’ 
’ eearlys of Consumpti 
Constitutional Weakness, Poorness of the Blood 


and for stimulating and regulating its periodic 


urse. 
None Genuine unless ed “ BLANCARD.” 
E. Fougera & Co., N. Y.and all Druggists. 
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ighest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


Reval 


Bakin 
Powde 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Announcements. 


The fraternity of Liberal Religious So- 
iettes In Chicago. 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, corner Oakwood 
boulevard and Langley avenue. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. 


CENTRAL CHURGH (Independent) Cen- 
tral Music Hall. N. D: Hillis, Minister. 

CHURCH OF THE MEsstAuH (Unitarian), 
corner of Michigan avenue and 28rd 
street. W. W. Fenn, Minister. 


At Masonic Hann. 276 Fiftv-seventh 
Street. Rev. W.-W. Fenn preaches each 
Sunday afternoon at 4 o'clock. 


CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Univer: 
Salist), corner of Warren avenue and 
Robey street. T. B. Gregory, Minister. 


ETHICAL CULTURE SocrETy, Grand 
Opera House, Clark street, near Ran 
dolph. M. M. Mangasarian, Minister. 


FRIENDS’ SOCIETY, second floor of the 
Atheneum Building, 18 Van Buren 
street. Jonathan W. Plumber, Minister. 


INDEPENDENT LIBERAL CHURCH, Mar- 
tine’s Academy, 3833 Hampden Court, 
Lake View. T. G. Milsted, Minister. 


IsAtAH ‘TEMPLE (Jewish) Oakland 
Club Hall, Ellis Avenue and 39th Street, 
Joseph Stolz, Minister. 


K. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), In- 
diana avenue and 33rd street. Isaac S. 
- Moses, Minister. 


Oak Park Unity Courcn (Universal- 
ist), R. FE. Johonnot, Minister. 


PEOPLE’s CnurcH (Independent), Mc- 
Vicker’s Theater, Madison street, near 
State. H. W. Thomas, Minister. 


RYDER MEMORIAL CHURCH (Univer- 
salist), Sheridan avenue and 64th street. 
Sunday services 11 A. M. and 8 P. M.; 
Sunday School, 9:30 a. M.; Young Peo- 
ple's Christian Union, 7 Pp. mM. Devo- 
tional Meeting, Wednesdays at 8 Pp. M. 
Rev. Frederick W. Miller, Minister; res- 
idence, The Colonial, 63825 Oglesby av- 
enue. 

St. PauL’s CHurcH (Universalist), 
Prairie avenue and 28th street. A. J. 
Canfield, Minister. 


SINAI CONGREGATION 


(Jewish), In- 
diana avenue and 2lst street. E. G. 
Hirsch, Minister. 


STEWART AVENUE UNIVERSALIST 
CHURCH, Stewart avenue and 65th street. 
R. A. White, Minister. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner of 
Monroe and Laflin streets. J. Vila 
Blake, Minister. 


eet 


Unity Cuurcn (Unitarian). corner of 
Dearborn avenue and Walton place. 
Rev. B. R. Bulkeley, Minister. 


ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner 
Washington boulevard and Union park 


LIBERAL Book Rooms OF THE HkEap- 
QUARTERS OF THE LIBERAL CONGRESS, 
Unitarian and other Activities. 175 
Dearborn St., Room 93. Open Daily. 


A Free Course of Liberal Lectures. 


A course of liberal lectures under the 
auspices of the American Congress of 
Liberal Religious Societies will be given 
in towns not too far from Chicago. The 
following persons have already con- 
sented to speak in the course: 

A. N. Alcott, “‘The History of the 
Evolution of the Human Mind in Re- 
ligion’’; b. KR. Bulkeley, ‘‘Positive and 
Practical Religion’’; C. I*. Elliott, ‘‘Our 
Larger Selves’’; A. W. Gould, ‘‘The Up- 
per Current’’; Robert Jardine, ‘‘The 
Historical Relations of Buddhism to 
Christianity’’; J. L. Jones, ‘‘The Parlia- 
ment of Reiigions and What Follows’”’; 
Joseph Stolz, ‘*What All Can Believe’’; 
B. EF. Underwood, ‘‘The Positive Side 
of Liberal Religious Thought’’; R. A. 
White, ‘‘The Untouched Remnant’’; 
Celia P. Woolley, ‘‘form and Substance 
in Religion.’’ 

To new places the only charges will be 
the traveling expenses of the speakers. 
To places desiring lectures for the sec- 
ond time some slight additional charge 
will be made to be used. towards paying 
for the support of the Liberal headquar- 
ters in. Chicago. All communications 
‘an be addressed to A. W. Gould, the 
chairman. of the Missionary Committee, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Notice. 


If the subscribers to THE NEw UNIty, 
who are sending the paper to me, will 
give their address in full on the first 
page of the next paper they send, it 
will be a help to my post-office work. I 
could use a score more copies of this 
paper to good advantage. It is most ex- 
cellent and helpful. If you are tempted 
to destroy or leave unused a single 
paper, REMEMBER ME and the POST-OFFICE 
MISSION. JOHN S. Brown, 

Lawrence, Kansas. 


“A HANDFUL OF DIRT MAY BE A HOUSE- 


FUL OF SHAME.”’ 


KEEP YOUR 


HOUSE CLEAN WITH 


SAPOLIO 


LATEST WORKS 
By WILLIAM C. GANNETT. 


Culture without College. 


Paper, ornamental, 15 cents (in white, if 
desired); cheap edition, 6 cents. 


—_— 


The House Beautiful. 


(Tenth Thousand.) 


Gift edition, fine cloth, wide margins, 60 pages, 
50 cents; paper, ornamental, 26 pages, 15 cents 
(in white, if desired); cheap edition, 6 cents. 


CONTENTS: The Building of the House; House 
Furnishing; The Ideal of Beauty; Flower Furni- 
ture; Book Furniture; Our Guests; The ‘‘Dear 
Togetherness ”’ 


“Tn ‘The House Beautiful,’ Rev. Wm. C. Gan- 
nett describes, with arare combination of good 
sense and poetic insight, the essentials of a beau- 
tiful home, giving to flowers, books and guests, 
for instance, their due place in its furn aning: 
while love is the bond that binds all together in 
gracious influence.”—Literary World. 


“Where all is so good ipphon = there is no best, 
though to our mind the section on ‘The Dear 
Togetherness’ is fullest of strength, sweetness 
and light. Our readers can procure the little 
book for themselves; and, if they want to be 
eee and lifted up, they will do so.”’— 
THE NEW UNITY. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE NEW UNITY, 


THE MONADNOCK, CHICAGO. 
FOR ST. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS. 


The ‘*North-Western 


Limited,’’ sumptuously 
equipped with buffet, smoking and library cars, 
romulas and compartment cope cars, and 
luxurious eo cars. leaves Chicago via the 
North-Western Line (Chicago & North-Western 
R’y) at 6:30 p. m, daily, and arrives at destination 
early ‘the following morning. All principal 
ticket agents sell tickets via this popular route. 


FREE THOUGHT MAGAZINE, 


HOSPITABLE TO ALL TRUTH AND DEVOTED 
TO THE EXPOSING OF ANCIENT ERROR 
BY THE LIGHT OF MODERN SCIENCE 
AND CRITICISM. 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTORS: 


JUDGE C. B. WaITE, THADDEUS B. WAKEMAN, 
Bb. F. UNDERWOOD, HELEN H,. GARDENER. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Col. Robert G Ingersoll: ‘‘Every Liberal 
in this country ought to take the Free Thought 
Magazine and | hope they will.” 


Hon, Geo. W. Julian: ‘‘It fills a place and 
meets a want which is not supplied by any other 
publication.”’ 


Hon. D. K. Tenney: ‘“‘It stands decidedly in 
the front rank of publications designed to clear 
the religious atmosphere.”’ 


Elizabeth Cady Stanton: “I like the Free 
Thought Magazine because it breathes the spirit 
of liberty. 1t deserves the support of all Liberal 
thinkers.” 


Helen H. Gardener: ‘Il have always liked 
and s:dmired the Free ‘Thought Magazine. I am 
glad to hear it isto be eniarged, though 1 am sure 
that all of us were satisfied with it berore.”’ 


Rev. Henry Frank: ‘The Free Thougaot 
Magazine is doing valiant service for the cause of 
true Liberalisni. Itisciean. It is tolerant. It 
is not afraid to hear the other side.”’ 


Rev. J. E. Roberts: ‘“‘The Free Thought 
Magazine is a powertul instrument in the work 
ot making thought free.” 


T.B. Wakeman, Esq.: ‘‘The improved Free 
a hought Magazine is the greatest and best Free 
‘Thought and Liberal Organ of all real or would- 
be EMANCIPATED SOULS."’ 

Hudor Genone: “I approve of the Free 
Thought Magazine. It is what a man ought to be 
—purposeful, but impartie.l—tolerant of churches, 
implacable to wrong.”’ 

B. F. Underwood: “The Free Thought Mag- 
azine, Which has steadily improved from the first, 
is noW a publication that reflects great credit up- 
on its editor and corps of contributors.”’ 

Prof. Daniel T. Ames: ‘I regard the Free 
Thought Magazine among the very best exponents 
of free thought.” 


Monthly, $1.50 a year; 15 cents a number. 


H. L. GREEN, EDITOR AND PUBLISHER, 
213 EAST INDIANA ST.. CHICAGO, ILL. 


